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|nished with passes. The planters on their part are exhorted to treat 


' . . . 7 . . 
_| their laborers fairly and to enter into definite contracts with them. 


Gen. Granger proclaims at Galveston the freedom of the slaves in Texas, 
involving “an absolute equality of personal rights and rights of prop- 
erty” between them and their former masters. They are counselled to 
remain where they are as hired laborers, and the usual warning is 
uttered against idleness or congregating at military posts. 
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Mrs. CosppeEn’s refusal to accept the pension of £1,500 which was 
tendered her by Government, has been made the occasion of a virulent | 
attack by The Owl upon Mr. Bright. That gentleman, as the intimate | 
friend of the departed statesman, was assumed to have instigated his 
widow to an act intended to be spiteful. The fact is shown to have been 
that Mrs. Cobden acted without consulting other than ker ovrn good sense, 
and declined the bounty because she did not need it. 


VED 

From the various orders of the military authorities throughout the 
South concerning the freedmen, a glimpse is given of local progress and 
local necessities, which may be profitably compared. At Lynchburg, 
Va., Gen. Maitland is concerned for the reunion of families, and the 
support of the infirm by their natural protectors either on the same 
plantation or on another. Such support must be provided for by 
employers who are responsible for the separation. He also enforces the 
giving of just certificates of character to laborers who wish to remove 
to their families, and punishes the refusal to hire because such certifi- 
cate is withheld from white or black. At Richmond, Assistant Com- 
missioner Brown, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, appoints a Superintendent 
for the city and county, whose business it shall be to take a census of | 
the colored people in his district, to protect them in their rights, in- | 
form them of their responsibilities, and encourage them in industry and | 
frugality. At Charleston, Gen, Hatch announces that all contracts made | 
under his authority are valid only for the present season ; forbids any | 
laborer to be bound to work out his indebtedness ; and excludes from | 
all contracts the words “ freed by the acts of the military forces of the 





| visionally in their old relations, and half are freed outright. Half the 


latter, again, have become proprietors of their lands, largely by the aid 


| ~ ‘ ~ ° =¥9 
| of the Government. Hereafter there will be no “ attachment to the soil 


in the slavish sense, but a proper disposition to abide will be strength- 
ened in proportion as the restraints upon locomotion are removed. 


ope 


Tue Duke of Wellington's letter to his tenantry is a remarkable 
episode in English politics, the abuse of power on the part of the land- 
lords being unhappily as regular as the return of the elections, He 
writes to every man of his dependents: 

“Dear Sir: I think it right to explain clearly to you my feelings 
regarding the exercise of your vote. It is a trust imposed upon you for 
the advantage of the country, and the responsibility for the proper exer- 
cise of it.rests on yourself alone. It is placed by the country in your 


hands, not in mine, and I beg you distinctly to understand that no one: 


has any authority for stating that I wish to bias you in favor of any 
candidate. I am yours, etc., WELLINGTON.” 


°>e 


Tue report of the committee appointed by the rebel Congress to in- 
vestigate the treatment and exchange of prisoners of war, has been 
published without the evidence. It is, on its face, a feeble document. 
Its denial of the charges of the Sanitary Commission lacks the warmth 
and positiveness of outraged character. It accuses, according to the 
French rule, by excusing the Confederate authorities; brings forward 
the prison regulations as a proof that they were observed ; and, for the 
rest, retorts chiefly “ You're another!” to the indictment from the Fed- 
eral Government. No apology is ventured for the horrible and unneces- 
sary exposure of the prisoners at Andersonville, the Charleston race- 
course, and Salisbury, still marked with the burrowing of shelterless, 
weather-wasted men, and on the barren Belle Isle. The committee 
childishly protest against the damning photographs which require no 
oaths or affidavits, and class them with the illustrations of yeliow- 
covered novels and other sensational literature. But they frankly con- 
fess and justify the mine under the Libby. And so, hugging this in- 
famy like an only babe to its breast, the Confederacy goes up to the 


United States,” and all phraseology which implies a doubt of the legal- | bar of history. 


ity or permanence of emancipation. At Sayannah, Gen. Woodford pro- 
vides the blacks with the same facilities fer education as the whites, to 
wit, one primary: and two grammar schools. 
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By his will the late Admiral Du Pont has devoted his prize-money, 


Though private schools | $175,000, to the founding of an asylum at Washington for the orphan 


thus become unnecessary or less necessary, they will not be interfered | children of sailors and soldiers. This last act is in keeping with the 


with. Tuition in the public schools is made absolutely free. At 
Augusta, Ga., General Superintendent Bryant arranges for the making 
and approval of equitable contracts, fixes the rates of hire and times of 
payment, and promises redress of injuries with punishment of idleness. 
Gen. Howard has signified his disapproval of the scale of wages, and 
prefers that there shall be none. Independent, voluntary engagements | 
should be favored and rendered obligatory when made. At Shreve- 
port, La., Gen. Herron, acting temporarily in the place of the Bureau, 
constrains the freedmen to remain with their masters and gather the 
crops, to abide rigidly at their homes, and to quit them only when fur- 
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whole life of the man. He fever forgot in his own ease the hardships 
of those who served under him, nor magnified his own office to the dis- 
paragement of their patriotic performance of duty. The wealth which 
accrued to him from their endeavors he refunds as if it were not alto- 
gether his. It is his testimony to the truth that, in the glory of every 
achievement, those who execute have claims as valid as those who 
plan. a 





| Ar the illuminations in London to celebrate the peace ot Amiens, 


‘some sixty-odd years ago, the unlettered crowd of Britons assembled 
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before the house of the French Minister were guilty of a curious misap- 
prehension. With more or less sincerity, M. Otto had traced in fiery 
letters the appropriate motto Concorpb, which, to be sure, as between 
England and France, was not destined to survive much longer than the 
candles themselves. The peace being one, as Sheridan said, of which 
everybody was glad and nobody proud, the word was mistaken for an- 
other of similar sound but somewhat different orthography; and the 
mob would not rest until ConqueRrED was replaced by Amity. We 
hope no such ill-luck attended the display of good feeling at the South 
during the recent national festivities. If the identical blunder was 
repeated, the poor whites could at least plead greater ignorance of the 
alphabet and a closer adherence to the facts. 
ee 


A coop illustration of the way in which the work of “ criticism” is 
done by gentlemen who have to do it in a hurry, and are not over scrupu- 
lous, was afforded ip a “notice” of Toe Nation which appeared in the 
New York Times on Friday last. 


“that full seven pages of our first number are devoted to the question 


The public is there gravely informed 


of negro enfranchisement, included in which is the speech of Mr. R. H. 
“The speech of Mr. R. H. Dana, 
recently delivered in Boston,” is neither more nor less than a letter 


Dana, recently delivered in Boston.” 


written several weeks ago by Mr. George P. Marsh, in Italy, on the ques- 
tion of State Sovereignty. There is not one word about “negro enfran- 
chisement™ in it. Another New York journal, the Citizen, declares that 
“the long art criticism ” inthe same number of Tae Nation—“ is ver- 
bose and heavy, and devoted to extravagant praise of Bierstadt’s the- 
Of four columns, there is one devoted to Mr. Bier- 


stadt’s landscapes, and every line of it contains severe censure. For 


atrical landscape.” 


getting at the real truth about things—what a Frenchman would call 
la vérité vraie—there is nothing like reading carefully a “ light,” “spicy” 
newspaper. 
++ 

WENDELL PurLiips writes to the Anti-Slavery Standard, expressing 
his fear that by December the revolted States will have reorganized under 
the President’s scheme of reconstruction, and that their members will 
present themselves for admission to the House before the election of a 
We think this not unlikely, but 
we must confess we de not see what great harm they can do if they are 
admitted. 


speaker, and be admitted by the clerk. 


It is not in Congress their powers of mischief are to be 
feared, but in their local legislatures. They are hardly likely to have 
their own way in Washington now when they were unable to have it in 
1859. They would act there in the presence of a powerful Northern 
majority, and although they might say a great many disagreeable 
things, they could scarcely trouble our peace. The great question, it 
seems to us, is how to keep them out of the State legislatures, but this 
still remains to be solved. 
2-2 —____ 

It was not the fault of the negro altogether that he appeared very 

prominent in the celebrations of the Fourth. Gen. Banks at one end, 


and ex-Gov. Hahn at the other, with Winter Davis and Gen. Brisbane | 


between, were sure of making him conspicuous if they set their hearts 
upon it; and so they did. New Orleans, Washington, Chicago, and 
Louisville were treated to orations on the franchise in black hands— 
Mr. Davis's being “ eloquent,” Gen. Banks's “ one of the most eloquent 
ever made in Louisiana,” and his audience “immense and enthusiastic.” 
The celebration in the Crescent City terminated with a picturesque 
torchlight procession of the freedmen, while a review of the colored 
troops in Louisville brought out vast crowds of the kindred population, 
At the Capital, the National Colored Monument Association drew to- 
gether a large, but most orderly and respectable assemblage on the 
grounds adjacent to the Treasury. Senator Wilson, in his address to 
them, warned the South that her black code and black laws, and all 
she had donetohold men in slavery, were abolished with the institution 
itself; moreover, that he had prepared a bill to introduce on the first 
day of the next Congress, for the personal liberty of every freeman on 
the continent. , ; 
a ae a ee 


Gen. Howarp was the orator at Gettysburg, on the 4th, on the 
occasion of laying the corner-stone of the soldiers’ monument. 





Nation. 


alluded with feeling to the fact that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Everett, who 
had stood on the same spot in November, 1863, were now numbered 
with the host of the departed. Still another reminiscence was sug- 
gested by a letter from President Johnson, which could not but be com- 
pared with the short speech of his predecessor, It is no disparagement 
to the written to ® that it was inferior to the spoken word, which we 
are not likely to see matched in this generation. Mr. Johnson referred 
again to the emancipation which had befallen * the thousands of whites 
as well as blacks,” and which ought not to be overlooked. He, also, 
would do well to remember that these emancipated whites include the 
lately dominant aristocracy as well as the poorer classes, and that there 
can be no perfect freedom for any one who has the liberty to oppress 
his neighbor. 
a ~->e- .— — 

Tue bloody deed of the 14th of April has been expiated, after the 
lapse of almost three whole months. Public opinion rests satisfied with 
the finding of the Court, satisfied with its verdict, and satisfied with the 
execution of four of the conspirators in assassination. The last two 
stages followed so closely upon each other that there was no time to ex- 
cite a false compassion for Mrs. Surratt, or create a popular pressure to 
save her from the gallows. There are those who regard the hanging of 
any human being as an indecent spectacle, revolting to the humanity of 
the age; there are others who are especially shocked when a woman is 
suspended. The general feeling is, that the sex of the criminal does not 
qualify the character of the crime in foro conscientiv, or in amenability 
to the laws; and that it is less repulsive to see a woman strangled where 
aman would be, than for her to have participated in the most atrocious 
murder of our time. For the rest, there is not a nation in Christendom 
that can throw stones at us for this business. The trial was prolonged, 
if not beyond necessity, at least beyond the requirements of justice, 
and every reasonable facility was afforded the defence. The public 
mind had grown calm and dispassionate in the interval, and the pa- 
tience which has endured the tedious process of the Court is a guaranty 
of the absence of vindictiveness in sanctioning the usual penalties. <A 
new culprit comes to the bar ere long, but whether on the ground of 
treason or of instigating assassination is yet a secret. The greater in- 
cludes the less. Though atrial to determine if Jefferson Davis be a 
traitor would be superfluous, it would be worth half a year of inquiry. 
It is important to decide that there have been traitors these past 
four years, in order that we may know them or be rid of them hereafter. 





Mr. De Savty turns up again. It was supposed that he and the 
flow of the electric current, in the Atlantic cable, waned and ceased 
together seven years ago. How he disappeared, and whither, was a 
They had taken heart from his telegrams, while 
the communication lasted ; in fact, except that he vouched for it, men 
would have sworn there had been no communication, and many did 
thus stoutly affirm, as it was. The unbelievers triumphed when De 
Sauty was silent, and, from denying that any message had crossed the 
wires, came to doubting the existence of the operator himself. But he 
is still alive, or, at least, has been galvanized back to life, and has 


mystery to the public. 


charge of the electrical condition of the new chain that is to bind the 
continents. This, ifno untoward accident has happened, is already slowly 
uncoiling in mid-ocean from the tanks of the Great Eastern, from whose 
deck the latitude and longitude of the huge vessel are made known in 
London morning and evening. Before the expiration of a fortnight, we 
We hope 
that the cheery song of De Sauty redivivus will wax into a crescendo that 
shall deafen the ear of scepticism, and that the vexed problem of the 
earth's girdle will be for ever put to rest. Already the confident direc- 
tors of the telegraph company have fixed their tariff of charges. Twenty 
pounds for twenty words are the rate of this new ocean postage, includ- 
Neither the commercial nor the reading 
community will relish this price for what on land is so reasonable 


shall learn the result of the mighty submarine experiment. 


ing address and signature. 


a luxury; but neither, we opine, would prefer to be without a tele- 
graph, nor can the inexpediency of the imposition be demonstrated, at 
least as yet. The directors meanwhile promise to lay more cables as 
rapidly as the success of the first will warrant. There is one point to 


He | which the attention of both nations ought to be called, and that ig the 
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Abroad 
there is no system that corresponds precisely to the American Associated 


value of a daily exchange of news from responsible sources. 


Press, and yet, in spite of much that is frivolous and false in its de- 
spatches, the utility of this combination is established. | We earnestly 
urge the setting aside ot a part of each day for the exclusive transmis- 
sion of trustworthy intelligence from both sides of the Atlantic—as far 
as possible, facts, not surmises; events, not probabilities. The charges 
for this should be reasonable, and not, as now, beyond the means of most 
of the public journals, or all combined. A column of telegraphic de- 
spatches to one of our dailies is reckoned, by the present scale, at $9,000, 
which even a king might find a dainty dish for his breakfast-table. 


———— ee — 


Tue ministers from the Executive Council of Canada have had a 


conference with her Majesty's Government. They met with sympa- 
thy in all their projects—of confederation, the defence of the provinces 
against the neighboring Republic, the renewal of a reciprocity treaty, 
and a settlement of land-claims with the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
first was recognized on both sides as the most important, and in gene- 
ral the initiative was left to the colonies. 
ee = eee 

OnE sign of the revolution just achieved at the South, is the voice 
of the colored people in that section, which now for the first time makes 
itself audible to the nation. Much has been done to inspire the negro 
with a sense of his manhood since the day when John Quincy Adams 
was nearly expelled from Congress for inquiring what would be the ac- 
tion of the House on a petition purporting to come from slaves. Cer- 
tain colored citizens of Georgia have forwarded to Senator Sumner an 
admirably worded petition to the President, which avers that they are 
loyal, have always been and always will remain so, and asks, to make 
their loyalty most effective, permission to exercise the right of suffrage. 
Gen. Saxton attests the genuineness of the three hundred signatures, 
and the worth of many of the signers. He of course favors their appeal, 
and denies that their votes would ever be thrown on the side opposed 
to freedom. From Vicksburg we hear of a colored protest against the 
appointment of Judge Sharkey as Governor, and a “clamor” for the 
right of suffrage. On the second of August the colored people of Vir- 
ginia meet by delegates at Alexandria to consider their condition and 
prospects, and devise the means of future welfare. 

ee eee eee ee 

Tue President has appointed a Governor for South Carolina—not 
Benjamin F. Butler, as many had hoped in times past, but Benjamin F. 
Perry, of whom it is at least to be said that fewer imputations have 
been cast upon his loyalty than upon that of most of his fellow-ap 
pointees. The first of August is yet distant, and there is a chance for 
Florida before that date. Her case attended to, the list will be com 
pleted, and the President's policy be fully on trial. It will be interest- 
ing to learn the number of Mr. Perry's constituents in a State whose 
population is more than one half black, while the remainder were cer- 
tainly not compelled to secede. 


- _— 
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Kentucky politics hinge upon the question of ratifying the Consti- 
tional Amendment, which abolishes slavery. Practically the nation 
regards the strife of the two parties there as the backwoodsman did 
the tussle of his wife and bruin—indifferent which gets the better of it 
next autumn. For it is certain that the fate of slavery does not depend 
on the issue of any election, except in regard to time. Nevertheless, it 
were well the job were done quickly, so that it may be well done, and 
there are plenty of shrewd Kentuckians, oftener far politicians than 
philanthropists, who are of this opinion. Such are Goy. Bramlette, 
ex-Gov. Magoffin, the editor of the Louisville Journal, and many others. 
The first named has taken the stump, the second written a letter, and 
the third is daily printing very carnest articles in favor of Kentucky's 
coming to her senses and abandoning her idle efforts to preserve a dis- 
integrating system. The value of the canvass to the people of the 
State cannot be computed, for free discussion is a novelty whose charm 
is not likely to wear off. Itvis instructive, too, to read arguments 
for the Amendment based on the pressing need of retaining the colored 
laberers, who are rapidly getting demoralized by those who know how 
to cast doubts on the reality of emancipation, so that many have aban- 


ation. 35 


doned the State and more are preparing to follow. This means agri 
cultural ruin, and the very best Fugitive Law is now seen to be that 
which removes the negro’s temptation to flee from home, and kinsmen, 
amd employment, by giving him the liberty to go if he pleases, and 
making it for his advantage to stay, 

————— oe 


THERE is hope for John C. Bréckinridge. He asserts that * there 
can be no lasting peace founded upon cruelty and oppression,” —reason 
enough for the irrepressible conflict, and proof that slavery began the 
war, 

> 

Tue freedman’s bulletin for the past week compares favorably on 
the whole with that of the preceding. One must except with emphasis 
the riots at Norfolk and Portsmouth, attendant upon and subsequent 
to the elections—first-fruits of the civil régime. In these the colored 
man suffered shockingly. Even in Richmond there have been some 
outrages. Elsewhere in Virginia, in the neighborhood of Gordonsville, 
we are told the crops are bountiful, but doomed to waste for want of 
hands to gather them. The war has spared the soil its products, but 
drained it of its cultivators. At Arlington, the Freedman’s Village has 
become self-sustaining, pays its own house-rents, and draws no longer 
on Government for food, or raiment, or fuel. In Washington there 
appears an institution for the education of colored youth, incorporated 
March 3, 1863, of which Rev. William H. Channing is president, and 
Francis George Shaw, of New York, treasurer, with a highly respect- 


able board of trustees. ! 


It is designed as an academy of the higher 
class for both sexes, and has a foundation in land of some $20,000 and 
afew thousand in money. More funds will, of course, be required, 
though at present no definite plan has been resolved upon. General 
Howard's agents in Florida report that no clear understanding of the 
new order of things exists among the inhabitants, though few are 
unable to see that slavery is no more, or disposed to make trouble over 
its corpse. A corresponding uncertainty pervades the treatment of the 
blacks, who in some quarters make engagements with their late masters, 
in others are tasked and whipped by them with old-time brutality. A 
change is visible, however, in the severity and frequency of punishments. 
There are sufficient laborers for the harvests. In the interior of Ala- 
bama the freedmen are said to be quiet and disposed to be industrious, 
in some instances under contracts. An account of what the freedmen 
have done for themselves at Helena, Ark., as lease-holders and hired 
laborers under Government superintendence, is full of encouragement. 
They have been thrifty and prosperous. Their brethren on the confis 
cated plantations leased to Northern capitalists have not fared so well 
under the temporary system devised by General Banks for the lower 
Mississippi, yet the balance is in their favor. 

>< ee 


Ir is still disputed whether the Russian plague be contagious or not, 
but there is no room to doubt that it is spreading westward with even 
fearful rapidity. Warnings have reached the State Department from 
our Ministers and Consuls abroad, and circulars been addressed in con 
sequence to our municipal authorities, which we hope will be heeded. 
Arrivals from Russian and Turkish ports ought to be rigidly inspected, 
and without due precaution we may import our aforetime destroyer, the 
cholera, which is sufficiently prevalent in Egypt to put Italy on her 
guard, 

~>-— 

ScarceLy had the statue of Dante been erected in Florence when 
his bones were discovered and set up at Ravenna. The skeleton, which 
has remained concealed for nedrly two hundred years, lacks but few 
bones of being complete. The height of the poet as deduced from its 
measurement is put at one metre seventy centimetres, or something 
under five feet six. His monument would seem to be his rightfi! 


sarcophagus. 


Iraty has promptly removed the restrictions upon American war 
vessels in her ports, and calls to mind, in order to renew thei, her ex 
pressions of friendliness for this country during the strugy! trom which 


we have emerged. The Confederates, who are mentioned as 
tists,” are promised a different reception. 


* separa- 








Mvucu credit belongs to the French’ for inventions which, it they 
come to naught, tickle the world with promises that delight for the 
hour. The most recent instance in —_ is the infernal machine of 
Toulon, According to an enthusiastic speaker in the Corps Législatif, 
this marae torpedo was not cals adequate to blowing up a fleet 
of iron-clads, but to destroying whole regiments when employed in the 
army by a small platoon of cavalry. The Government Commissioner, 
next day, very quietly deciared that the invention was far from new—a 
water-tight cask worked by electrical wires—had been extensively used 
in America, and was now undergoing experiments in England, He did 
not believe it would supersede the necessity of dock-yards. 

—- —- > ————— 


Ir is one thing to correspond with the Wor/d, and another to cor- 
respond with the truth, Thus, one who writes to that paper from 
Charleston romances in this fashion : 


‘Amongst them [the emancipated blgcks of South Carolina] were 
sent the cold-blooded fanatics of New England, teaching them the most 
incendiary doctrines, and urging upon them, as their highest duty, to 
take the lives and possess themselves of the property of their late mas- 
ters... .. Tocap the « limax, bodies of half-disciplined negro troops 
are now being dispatched to the various court-house towns of the State to 
spread discontent and trouble amongst the freedmen everywhere. 

If the presence of garrisons in interior towns be deemed necessary for the 
preservation of the national authority (though no such necessity really 
exists), let white troops by all means be sent there, and not a murmur 
will be heard; but to station regiments of th-se freedmen, who have 
little of the true soldier about them, save the arms and the uniform, in 
the midst of unarmed communities, is to jeopardize most shamefully and 
needlessly the lives of thousands.” 

. 

There is no better disciplined regiment in the United States’ service 
than the 55th (colored) Massachusetts, to which the writer doubtless 
alludes as having been divided among the towns in the interior of the 
State. An officer of that regiment testifies as follows : 

“ The planters where our colored troops have been say they prefer 
them to our white ones, as they find the freedmen are more contented, and 
perfectly agg to do and obey what our officers may tell them. At 
Summerville, 8. C., where our regiment was encamped for a short time, 
om mayor and : se wn Pat of the leading men of the place tried to induce 

Gen. Hatch to allow us to remain, when they heard that the regiment 
was ordered away.” 
eee 
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Tue letter of a distinguished publicist which we present elsewhere 
is worthy of attention. It shows, in opposition to certain calculations 
which have appeared in the daily press, that in estimating the loss sus- 
tained by the South on account of the rebellion, the marketable value 
of her late chattels is not to be reckoned. It is only where the negroes 
have perished, and deprived the community of so much labor, that loss 


has resulted. 
ee 


THAT was u ruddy picture which Gen. Sherman painted of himself 


the other day in Cincinnati—* a little red-headed boy, running about in 
Lancaster, stealing cherries.” In the same speech he declared that in 
the very hotel where he was then responding to an evening serenade, 
Gen, Grant and he had met more than a year ago, and “ laid down the 
maps and studied out the campaigns which ended this war.” 





oo 


* Our Washington Correspondent” has long had a habit of concoct- 
ing accounts of interviews between distinguished people in that city, in 
which he gives the smart and sharp things they said to one another, 
word for word, and describes with the most delightful accuracy their 
appearance when they said them. The gentleman who discharges the 
duties of this high office for the World gave a thrilling verbatim report, 
a year or two ago, of a fearful “scene” between Mr. Seward and the 
French ambassador, which, owing to the absence of that ambassador 
from the United States when it occurred, did not meet with the atten- 
tion it deserved. The Cincinnati Enquirer has now been trying its hand 
in the same branch of art, and has got “a friend” ai Washington to 
describe with minuteness an angry controversy between Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Sumner. We need hardly say that he represents Mr. Johnson as 
having conducted himself on that occasion like a bad-tempered omni- 
bus driver, and Mr. Sumner like a born fool. The privilege enjoyed by 
the American public in having a band of faithful and jmaginativ 


6 The Nation. 


eavesdroppers to wait upon its public men when they visit each other, 
and put billingsgate into their mouths, can hardly be too highly valued. 
> -—— 

Tur Franco-Austrian Empire of Mexico has survived a year. Maxi- 
milian has celebrated, with “ balls, illuminations, and other rejoicings,” 
the anniversary of his landing. He has signalized the occasion still 
further by issuing a manifesto on the subject of education, which he 
wishes to be popular and compulsory, religious instruction being com- 
mitted to the priests. He will find business enough for his schools if 
he throws them open to the rebels, who are flocking to him across the 
Rio Grande. But they did not bargain to retreat from Yankee “ school- 
ma’ams” to Mexican. 
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Lorp Brovciam expresses great annoyance at having it supposed 
that he is not, and has not always been, a friend of the North. All his 
own friends must begin to wish by this time that he took less interest 
in public affairs. 
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Tue rapid deterioration of thorough-bred horses in England, which 
of late years has excited so much comment and lamentation, will pro- 
bably, since a French horse won the Derby, lead to still greater complaint 
and apprehension in the sporting world. Everybody seems agreed upon 
the cause, which is simply the practice of racing two-year-olds and 
exhausting their powers before maturity. It is singular that horse- 
racers should thus early have thrown away the only good argument 
they have ever offered in defence of their sports, 
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Tue military gentlemen have resumed possession of Norfolk, and 


the civil misrule over which Mayor Tabb presided, by the suffrages of 


the rebellious, has been indefinitely suspended. This first experiment 
in local self-government, although on a small scale, is full of instruction, 
and is one of the many signs which point to the inefficiency of the pre- 
sent mode of making a loyal and subordinate South. The oath of fealty 
did not ‘prevent the loyal citizens of Norfolk from being doubly out- 
voted at the late municipal election, nor protect the unenfranchised 
blacks from wanton and deadly abuse. The triumph of the disloyal at 
the polls inaugurated a régime which soon grew too outrageous to be 
tolerated, and, thanks to the President, the Secretary of War, or what- 
ever official is responsible for the change, there is an end of the Mayor's 
police. Fire-arms and deadly weapons of all kinds are forbidden to 
be carried in the streets, and thus one fruitful source of disorder is re- 
moved. There is still a divided jurisdiction in ciyil offences. The 
military authorities assume those cases in which either soldiers or sailors 
are implicated, and also those in which the testimony of colored persons 
is required concerning white civilians. The rest are left to the usual 
courts. There is a deal of significance in this apportionment. It is 
consistent with the practice of Government ever since the war began, 
so far as relates to the equal admission of colored testimony in all its 
military tribunals. The remarkable feature of this new order is, that it 
either distrusts the impartiality of the civil courts, where a black man’s 


| evidence may be either rejected or held of no account, or else implies 
|a recognition of the old pro-slavery code as still extant and in force, 


Gen. Terry's order, which has not publicly been disavowed by his supe- 
riors, very distinctly announced the abrogation of that code by the death 
of the system which called it into being. In New Orleans and in Nash- 
ville there have been numerous instances where the civil courts have 
adopted this view, conformable alike to common sense and common 
law. Should the Government by-and-bye come to the same conclusion, 
as we wish it might, an interesting point would arise, which may be 
presented thus: each State has the right, which it duly exercises, of de- 
termining who shall be qualified witnesses in its courts of law. In 
Virginia, South Carolina, ete., the Government interposes to remove 
certain disabilities of this sort. On what ground? That they apper- 
tain to a state of society for ever abolished on this continent, as repug- 
nant to the democratic genius of our institutions. Is the right to fix 
the qualifications of voters any better recognized than that to regulate 
the reception of testimony / Is the reason for interfering to make black 
men witnesses any stronger than that for interfering to make them 


e| voters? 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 


the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


HARD SWEARING AS AN INSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 

Tue plan of restoring and establishing the authority of the Govern- 
ment at the South, by means of a wholesale administration of oaths, is 
essentially medieval, and relies for nearly all its efficacy on ideas and 
theories which have long ago lost their force. During the confusion of 
the war it seemed a ready way of protecting the official machinery 
against clog or obstruction at the hands of traitors or enemies, and, at 
that time, it probably did render some such service as was expected of 
it. As long as the Confederacy was in existence, its friends and sup 
porters were probably generally prevented, by a sentiment of devotion 
to it, from offering any such outward form of adhesion to its enemies 
as an oath of allegiance or of abjuration. But since its extinction, since 
the Government of the United States has become the only one in the 
country, that under which every man has to live whether he likes it or 
not, it is safe to say that all the swearing that has been done at the 
South has not made any perceptible addition either to its strength or 
security. 

How any number of people at the North, sufficient to secure the 
adoption of the oath of allegiance as a great instrument of public policy, 
ever came to think that it would, passes our comprehension. The expe 
dient is not a novel one. It is, as we have said, medieval in its origin, 
and has for five hundred years been tried steadily by all sorts of goy- 
ernments, corporations, and institutions as a means of keeping obnoxious 
or dangerous people out, or making lazy or unscrupulous people do their 
duty, and it has never succeeded, though it has led to a monstrous deal 
of perjury, and has proved a potent means of blunting the public con- 
science. Oaths owe nearly all their value to the depth of the impres- 
sion they make on the persens who take them; but they seldom make 
much impression on people who take them frequently or see them taken 
frequently. This act, like all other acts, is robbed by familiarity and 
habit of whatever solemnity may under ordinary circumstances attach 
to it. Illustrations of this will suggest themselves by the dozen to 
everybody who chooses to reflect on it for a few minutes. It is found 
even in courts of justice very difficult to keep witnesses in mind of the 
awful nature of the sanction with which they clothe their statements, 
simply because it is a form through which they see people going every 
day. We may imagine, therefore, what value an oath retains in the eyes 
of a community where, as at present at the South, it is administered to 
thousands of persons every day by a power which they fear and hate, 
and as a condition precedent to the receipt of all sorts of favors, from a 
ration of Indian meal up to the rights of citizenship. We venture to 
assert that even in the most moral community in the world it would in 
a very few weeks, under such circumstances, lose all its solemnity and 
all its force. 

But the South is not a moral community. There is probably no other 
in Christendom in which the most of the people are less influenced by 
moral and religious ideas, in which even purely utilitarian considerations 
have less effect upon the relations between man and man, in which the 
conscience has been less cultivated, or pride, passion, or prejudice less 
restrained. The agitation which led to the war, as well as the war 
itself, have furnished a thousand proofs of the depth and breadth of the 
gulf which has separated and still separates the slaveholders from the 
rest of the Christian world, in opinion, in feeling, and in practice, upon 
nearly all the great questions which civilized men have every day to 
submit to the decision of their conscience. The experience of every 
one of our readers who has lived at the South must supply him an abun- 
dant confirmation of this statement; Southern literature and_ history 
teem with illustrations of its truth. There are two stages of society in 
which an oath of allegiance might prove a powerful weapon in the 
hands of a government doubtful of its hold on the affections of its citi- 
zens. The one is where high culture or religious exaltation has 
produced great delicacy of conscience, or a very high sense of personal 
honor; the other is where superstition has surrounded perjury with 
temporal terrors, where the oath-breaker and his neighbors expect im- 
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mediate chastisement to follow the commission of the offence. The 
South is in neither of these. 

Nor is all this mere speculation. The news of every week shows 
that the oath does not keep any considerable number of disaffected 
persons away from the polls, or from any other place in which anything is 
to be gained by hard swearing. Moreover, all pretence of respect for it is 
being fast laid aside. We have commented elsewhere on the atrocious 
doctrine propounded by Mr. Reverdy Johnson, that an oath, which is 
illegally made the condition of the enjoyment of a legal right, may be 
taken without any violation of the moral law. When men in his posi 
tion and with his training hold such opinions as this, what may we not 
conclude as to the state of feeling further South, amongst the real 
thorough-bred Southerners, in whose eyes the Yankee has long occupied 
the same moral position as the * giaour” in the eyes of the Turk ? 

It may be said that the Government has the right to impose a test of 
loyalty before allowing persons in the rebellious districts to enjoy the 
rights of citizenship, and that the oath is the simplest and easiest. We 
grant all this; but we are discussing the question as one of expediency. 
If administering oaths wholesale did really assist in placing the national 
authority at the South on a sure and lasting foundation, we should by 
all means advise its continuance. But we maintain that it does not: 
and that, moreover, inasmuch as it does not, although everybody is ready 
to take it, while making no secret of his contempt for it, the only result 
is to make perjury seem a venial and sometimes justifiable offence, and 
to exclude the conscientious portion of the rebel population, the portion 


which retains strong moral or religious feeling, from all influence in the 





local government; in other words, to hand the. States over to the reck 
less and unscrupulous and base. 

There is still another objection to it, and it is one which to all men 
possessed of real democratic feeling must seem a strong one, and that is, 
that oaths of this kind are worn-out implements, taken from the old 
tool-house of European despotism and oligarchy, To use them is often 
simply an attempt to govern by working on men’s fear of everlasting 
damnation, and in our case they want the excuse which in other coun 
tries has so often covered them. We have at hand other means of ac 
complishing the same end. We have but to enforce the laws, admit the 
whole population to a share in the government in accordance with those 
principles in which we have so long gloried. We may dispense with 
swearing. We ought not to hold out to traitors the temptation to 
commit perjury, even if we gained anything by it. We can only prevent 
their resuming their old influence in the State governments in one way, 
and that is by giving those who are faithful to us the means of out 
voting them. There is no loyal population in any State large enough, 
or nearly large enough, to exclude from the legislatures for any length 
of time, under the ordinary constitutional forms, those who are hostile 
to the national Government. They have neither the strength, nor the 
influence, nor, as their conduct during the war has shown, the force of 
character to make head against the secessionists, one month after 
they have lost the support of the United States troops and President 
Johnson's, * war power.” 

We may as well make up our minds to this at once. We greatly fear 
we shall see it all only when too late. The question of admitting the 
negroes to yote, or, what we consider still better, of substituting some 
other electoral test for that of color, and of willingness to swear, is. we 
repeat, not a question of negro welfare simply, but of national safety. 
Two clumsier, more absurd, or more antiquated tests than these have 
seldom been invented, and the patience with which a large portion of the 
public sits and waits for them to solve the great problem of reconstruc 
tion, is a remarkable exhibition of fatuity. 


>e 


THE SOUTHERN PRESS. 


WHEN a steamboat becomes old, rotten, unseaworthy, and, losing 
the confidence of the public, is in danger of losing their patronage, it is 
hauled off for repairs, the painter and upholsterer are summoned, it is 
baptized with a new name, ansl in six months the public are invited to 
try the qualities of * the new and splendid steamer ———, etc.” The 
thief known to the police, adopts a disguise and an alias; and both 
thief and steamboat proprictor find, Shakespeare to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that there isa great deal ina name. This stale trick the 
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press of the South are repeating upon the people, with better success 
than it deserves. The old papers have dropped their names—and be- 
cause we do not see the title, we delude ourselves with the idea that 
their existence is ended. Because we no longer read envenomed extracts 
from the Sentinel, and Examiner, and Dispatch, we imagine they are dead 
—but the truth is the newspapers of the South are unchanged, in char- 
acter, in animus, in all but name, The same capitalists own them ; the 
same proprietors manage them; the same editors write for them. It is 
true the published names of editor and proprietor are often new. It is 
true also that their columns are not filled with the same noisy but vapid 
denunciation of everything Northern, but this is the effect of fear. 

Throughout the rebellion Richmond has been regarded as a repre- 
sentative of rebeldom; and the Richmond press as representative of 
the press of the entire Confederacy. We have made some inquiry into | 
the present condition of that press, and we venture the assertion that | 
there is not a “sound” newspaper among them all. There is not one | 
of them genuinely new. Their editors may have taken the oath of | 
allegiance. They may acquiesce in a state of things which they con- | 
sider inevitable, and abstain from fighting anew the useless battle over | 
the dead bodies of slavery and secession. But there is not a paper in 
Richmond which is thoroughly in favor of the new order, of liberty, 
union, and equality of rights. There is not one which heartily sup- 
ports a restored nationality and free institutions. 


We do not propose to leave this a general assertion. We will make 
it good by specifications. The principal papers in Richmond are the | 
Whig, the Republic, the Commercial Bulletin, and the Times. | 
The Richmond Whig has neither changed its name nor its editor—| 
Mr. William tra Smith, the present proprietor, bought a half interest 
in it during the war, it is hinted to save himself from conscription. 
Two others of the firm who owned it were colonels in the rebel army. 
Their names no longer appear in connection with the paper, but it is 
more than suspected that they still possess an interest in it. Of all 
papers in the rebel capital, it was perhaps (if there were any differ- 
ence) the least obnoxious. It was inclined to be conservative, and | 





secured some respect from the North by its persistent opposition to the 
Davis administration. But it was never suspected of real unionism, 
or it never could have lived in Richmond. And though it acquiesces 
in the restoration of the national authority, and submits to the Pierpont 


government, it cannot be said to give a cordial support to either. It is | 
not regarded as their organ by the loyal men of Virginia, nor does it 
enjoy their confidence. 

The Richmond Republic is ostensibly a new paper. It was started 
very soon after the evacuation of Richmond. In its prospectus it 
promised great things. Securing the editorial services of the former | 
correspondent of a Northern newspaper, the loyalists hoped to find in it | 
the expression of their views. But its proprietors control its columns | 
and give character to its utterances, These are the proprietors respec- 
tively of the Richmond Examiner and the Richmond Dispatch, It is | 
in reality a resuscitated form of those defunct newspapers. | 

The Commercial Bulletin is simply Davis's old organ, the Richmond 
Sentinel, in a new name, but without a changed spirit. 

The Times is the newspaper of Richmond. It has much the largest | 
circulation. It is, perhaps, not too much to say that it equals that of 
all the other papers combined ; this it has acquired by its audacious seces- 
sionism. Its editor is Mr. H. R. Pollard, formerly of the Examiner, 
author of a Southern “ History of the War,” and for a time a resident | 
of Fort Warren. So outspoken is its secessionism that it has lately 


been warned by the military that its course must change or its publica- | 
tion stop. And such, with some exceptions, is the press, not only of | 
Richmond, but of the whole South. We are taking great pains to put 
loyal men in the gubernatorial chairs, But here is a power greater than 
that of the government, wielded almost wholly in the interest of an | 
aristocracy as yet far from dead. 

There is nothing which is so much needed in the Southern States as 
a loyal, liberty-loving press, yet the South cannot, will not sustain it. 
In a State where the Governor declares that nineteen-twentieths of the 
people would be disfranchised by being required to take an oath before 
voting, that they have not voluntarily aided the rebellion, there is no 
constituency strong enough now to sustain the right kind of a news- 
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paper. Insome form or other assistance must be obtained from abroad, 
We commend this matter to whom it may concern in New York. Inno 
way could they render a more substantial service to the country, than 
in clubbing together to furnish Northern daily papers to the city of Rich- 
mond, through some authorized agent, at the simple cost of paper, print- 
ing, and transportation, where now they can only be purchased for ten 
cents per copy, and are rare at that. Meanwhile, we warn the public to 
remember that the extracts which they constantly read from the 
Southern press, concerning the condition of society, and especially the 
conduct of the negro, are prepared for our information by the same men 
whose atrocious calumnies of the North did more to produce the war— 


whose unblushing falsehoods, during its progress, did more to prolong 


and embitter it, than all other influences combined. 


-— 
am 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONALITY. 


Tue issue of the war marks an epoch by the consolidation of nation- 
ality under democratic forms. The characteristic feature of modern 





| society, since the close of the feudal period, has been a tendency toward 


the national polity as the normal type of government. Following the 
general outline of M. Guizot—that chiefest philosopher of European 
society—we may divide the history of European nations into three 


| periods—* the period of confusion,” consequent upon the disintegration 


of the Roman empire, and the invasions and counter-invasions of bar- 
barian tribes upon the theatre of the old civilization; “the feudal 
period,” which furnished the first, and perhaps the only possible, nucleus 
of organization amid the universal chaos ; and “the modern period” of 
national growth and coherence through organic law. The strong arm 
and the iron will of Charlemagne first arrested the insecurity and dis- 
order of centuries of barbarism ; and though his empire perished with 
him, the local authorities that he had established by grants of lands to 
his feudatory nobles, survived the central power, and grew into petty 
states—each an absolute sovereignty within itself ;—the feudal lord 
being master over all lands, property, persons, within -his domain, the 
arbiter of peace and war, of life and death. The feudal castle thus be- 
came the light-house of civilization amid the receding floods of barbar- 
ism, the nucleus of order in the confusion of a broken empire, the crys- 


tallizing centre of society itself. Around its base, under its protection, 


and through its alliances of interest, of necessity, or of ambition, society 
gradually grew into a power under whose weight the props that had 
trained it fell at length as the empire had fallen before. 

In England the feudal sovereignty was ground between king and 
commons, as an upper and a nether millstone, till it was reduced to a 
malleable aristocracy. In France feudalism was absorbed in the am- 
bitious growth of monarchy, which culminated in Louis XIV., “ the su- 
preme personification of kingly government.” In him the king was the 
state; but with him also the absolute type of state-craft began to de- 
cline, so that, as Martin so eloquently writes, “if monarchy did not 
expire on the same day as the monarch, the sullen work of decompo- 
sition was never more to be arrested in its organs. We shall witness the 
decomposition of this vast body, until the day when veritable unity, the 


| sovereign nation, breaks this worn-out shell to appear in its own essence, 


without figure and without symbol. In the future of society the type 
of government will be not sacerdotal, nor monarchical, nor aristocratic, 
but national.” 

The idea of nationality in its completeness embraces first a distinct 
and undivided people, having a community of language, of territory, of 
interest and institutions; and secondly, the combination, or the co- 


ordinate action, of all interests in their just proportion in the state ;— 


external independence and internal coherence and equilibrium. 

Though the Italians were one race, with one language, there was no 
proper nationality in Italy until the petty kingdoms that divided and 
oppressed her people were swallowed up in the united kingdom of 
Victor Emanuel. Turkey is not a nationality, but an agglomeration 
of many races ruled by the sword of one. And China, though her 
people, her soil, her language are one, is not a nationality in the con- 
templation of political philosophy, but a race ruled by a caste, and that 
of foreign origin. But where the polity is national, there no one class 
or interest—priestly, military, literary, monetary, numerical—has control 
of the supreme power, or can use the state for its exclusive benefit, but 
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the common-weal is the idea of the state both as to its essence and as to 
its functions. 

In Europe this idea of a national polity is most nearly approached 
in the British Constitution; where, though the forms of reyalty are still 
maintained, Parliament is omnipotent; and the voice of the Commons, 
swollen by the voice of popular assemblies outside of Parliament, makes 
the nation felt as a power, though the people are still limited in suffrage, 
and though land, office, and social consideration are largely monopo- 
lized by the nobility. 
still hindered by vicious and cumbersome political divisions, making 


In Germany the full realization of nationality is 


the states a pasture ground for petty princes; while France vibrates 
from the extreme of popular sovereignty to that of imperial absolutism. 
Nevertheless the tendency of the modern period of society with which 
we stand connected is toward nationalization, and against either a 
feudal federation or a despotic centralization. 

Within this period our American institutions took their rise; and 
from the first they have borne the stamp of nationality. It has been 
forcibly said by Dr. Lieber, that “it is a fact or movement of the great- 
est significance in the whole history of the human race, that this great 
continent was colonized by European people, at a period when, in their 
portion of the globe, great nations had been formed, and the national 
polity had finally become the nominal type of government; and it is a 
fact equally pregnant with momentous results, that the northern portion 
of this hemisphere came to be colonized chiefly by men who brought 
along with them the seeds of self-government and a living common 
law, instinct with the principles of manly self-dependence and civil free- 
dom.” 

Even as colonies, we began our existence as one people, having a 
community of interest and of destiny in the New World: we were the 
English nation transplanted without royalty, without aristocracy, and 
without a state church—even more national than the nation itself; and 
when common dangers arose, this sentiment of nationality drew the 
colonies together in one organic form—first as a political sovereignty, 
independent of foreign control, and next as a national unity, or a uni- 
fied body politic through a national constitution displacing the con- 
federation of States. No statesman since Hamilton and Madison has 
more clearly conceived the essential nationality of the American people 
than did President Lincoln ;—nor more ably stated and defended that 
nationality against the self-destructive dogma of State sovereignty. This 
Administration has determined both the fact and the perpetuity of a 
nationality under democratic forms. 

In his Message for 1862, he showed conclusively that “ the portion 
of the earth’s surface which is owned and inhabited by the people of 
the United States is adapted to be the home of one national family,” 
and of only one; that, “ physically speaking, we cannot separate ; sinc 
there is no line, straight or crooked, suitable for a national boundary, 
upon which to divide.” “Our national homestead in all its adapta 
tions and aptitudes demands union and abhors separation.” 

In his first Message of 1861, he showed that historically and politi- 
cally we are and must be one nation: ‘“* Much is said about the sover 
eignty of the States, but the word even is not in the national Constitu- 
tion, nor, as is believed, in any of the State constitutions. What is 
sovereignty in the political sense of the word? Would it be far wrong 
to define it a political community without a political superior? Tested 
by this, no one of our States except Texas was a sovereignty ; and even 
Texas gave up the character on coming into the Union, by which act 
she acknowledged the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
and treaties of the United States made in pursuance of the Constitution. 
to be for her the supreme law. The States have their status in the 
Union, and they have no other legal status. If they break from this, 
they can only do so against law and by revolution. The Union, and 
not themselves separately, procured their independence and their lib- 


erty, by conquest or purchase. The Union gave each of them whatever | 


of independence and liberty it has. The Union is older than any of the 
States, and, in fact, it created them as States. Originally, some depen 
dent colonies made the Union, and in turn the Union threw off their 
old dependence for them and made them States, such as they are.” 
This territorial, political, and historical oneness of the nation is now 
ratified by the blood of thousands of her sons cementing the national 
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polity as the only government possible for the American peop! The 
prime issue in the war was between nationality one and indivisible, and 
the loose and changeable federation of ind pendent States; and this 


involved not simply the permanence of our national Union, but the pos 


sibility of a nationality under democratic forms. Greece, with her petty 





state democracies, now leagued together by dangers and now divid 

by jealousies, never realized a nationality. The Roman republic, cen 

tralized in the capital, and governing districts and provinces by mili 

tary or proconsular power—instead of a local and elected magistracy 
, 


invited military ambition and political faction to pervert its imperial 
' 


unity to the uses of a central despotism. To command Rome was lik 


commanding Paris. The principle of local self-government, the sat 
guard of popular liberty, secures us against a Roman centralization ; but 
secession was an attempt to erect local self-government into State » 


eignty and sectional independence—thus repeati tor us Grecian dis 





integration, and against that we have asserted and established neti 
ality. Said Mr. Lincoln: * Our popular government has often been 
called an experiment. Two points in it our people have settled: the 
successful establishing and the successful administering of it. One still 
remains: its successtul maintenance against a formidable internal at 
tempt to overthrow it. It is now for them to demonstrate to the world 
that those who can fairly carry an election can also suppress a rebellion ; 
that ballots are the rightful and peaceful successors of bullets, and that 
when ballots have fairly and constitutionally decided, there can be no 
successful appeal back to bullets; that there can be no sucec ssful appeal 
except to ballots themselves at suce: eding elections. Such will bea 
great lesson of peace, teaching men that what they cannot take by an 
election, neither can they take by a war.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the decision reached 
by the war, that the United States are one national sovereignty under 
democratic forms. Our point of danger, and, as some imagined, of 
weakness also, was just there. We were proof against aggression, we 
were proof against despotism. But were we proof against disruption / 
We were independent, and we were republican; but were we ove—a 
nation, or only a league? The determination of our nationality under 
democratic forms that guard with sacred jealousy personal liberty and 
local self-government, marks an era in political philosophy and in pop 
ular government. It has settled the permanence of the national polity 
—that * 


shall not perish from the earth.” 


government of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
It has demonstrated that our institu 
tions of local freedom are but so many roots to feed, strengthen, and 
uphold our common nationality, and that a nationality thus vitalized 


from-the myriad roots of local, distributed self-government cannot be 


compressed into a centralized power even under the stupendous weight 


of war. Sovereignty without centralization, consolidation without des 
potism, nationality under democ ratic forms, this is a fact now for 
England and 


France looked on with amazement to see a man of the people, chosen 


the first time established in the history of government. 


for such a contingency, within twelve hours after the assassination of th 
head of the Government, stepping into the chief place of power, al a 
speaking not of the rights and prt rogatives of his office, but of his 
duties to the nation, At the very moment when the Emperor of France 
drops the sword of the usurper for the pen of the eulogist, to persuade 
us that * when Providence raises up such men as Cesar, Charlemagne, 
and Napoleon, it is to trace out to pe ples the path they ought to fol- 
low.” and that nations are safe and happy only when the central power 
is wielded by these privileged leaders, we see the principle of nation 
ality under democratic forms asserting itself with a grandeur of mili 
tary strength, a unity of political counsel, a dignity of moral power, 
before which the empires of Czsar, of Charlemagne, and of Napoleon 
dwindle into insignificance. 
saicsliaamseeliesianattaalliaiistiiadiiiascactien 
THE DISFRANCHISING POWER. 

Ir is repeated day after day, that in urging against the admission 

of negroes to the franchise, those who urge it are asking President 


Johnson to set aside the Constitution; and it is alleged that in leaving 


this question to the decision of the Southern whites, he is only doing 


what the letter of the organic law obliges him to do, and that nobody 
asks him to interfere in the matter except people who deny the consti- 
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tution all force. We were told last week, by one of the morning papers, 
that “in President Johnson's opinion, as indicated by his official acts, 
the Federal Government has no right to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters in the several States. He regards that as a matter belonging to 
the States themselves; and if they are members of the Union (as he 
believes them to be) they must be allowed to exercise the rights that 


belong to them. Very many persons assume that, inasmuch as the. 


doctrine of State sovereignty, as against the Federal Government, has 
been exploded by the war, the doctrine of State rights has been abro- 
gated also. This is a great mistake. The war has not consolidated the 
national Government in any such way as to blot out the States, or 
impair, in any degree, those rights and powers which belong to each 
State under the Constitution. There are very many subjects over which 
State jurisdiction is perfect and complete; and it is just as important as 
it ever was that over those subjects that jurisdiction should be main- 
tained. It is only where State authority comes in conflict with national 
authority, upon subjects committed to the latter by the Constitution, 
that the former must give way.” And again, a day or two previously, 
that “we can find in the Constitution no shadow of authority for re- 
quiring any State to permit negroes to vote asa condition of remaining 
in the Union. Even if we should deem that measure ‘essential to the 
public safety,’ we do not see how the Federal Government could adopt 
it without exercising power not conferred upon it by the Constitution. 
Suffrage in the rebel States may and must be restricted, because men 
who have been rebels cannot be legal voters until they have been re- 
stored to their rights by Executive pardon. But we do not see how 
either the President or Congress can enlarge the sufirage—how they can 
admit new classes of voters to the ballot-box in any State. That is not 
one of the modes of punishing treason known to the Constitution ; and 
if the Government may enlarge the suffrage in Georgia because it deems 
such a measure essential to the ‘public safety,’ why may it not do the 
same thing, on the same grounds, in Massachusetts and New York ?” 
Now, it may or may not be a good thing to allow negrocs to vote; 
but its expediency or inexpediency does not in the least affect President 
Johnson’s power in the matter. There is not a shadow of warrant for 
the assertion that while he has power to restrict the suffrage, he has no 
power to enlarge it. There is neither in the Constitution, nor in any 
act of Congress, a particle of authority expressly granted to him either 
for the enlargement or restriction of the franchise. His prohibiting 
persons who have taken part in the rebellion from voting rests simply 
on the “ war power,” oris, in other words, revolutionary, done in virtue 
of the necessity of the case, and in defence of the national existence. 
He has no more constitutional authority to disfranchise men for offences 
of which they have not been convicted before a court of justice, than 


to enfranchise others for services which they have neverrendered ; and, | 
we may add, he has just as much authority to do the one as the other. | 


The distinction which it is sought to create between his enfranchising 
and disfranchising power is purely imaginary. 

Congress, in chapter 195 of 1862, fixed the punishment of persons 
taking part in the rebellion. It consisted in the confiscation of their 


property, the liberation of their slaves, and imprisonment not ex- | 


ceeding ten years, with a fine not exceeding ten thousand dollars, and 


disqualification for office. But it is to be observed that the infliction | 
of any of these penalties, except the liberation of their slaves, is de- | 


pendent on conviction before a court of law. Disfranchisement is no 
doubt a consequence of the commission of treason, but only when the 
offence has been proved before a jury, and the sentence has been pro- 
nounced by a judge. 

Therefore, when President Johnson decides who shall be allowed to 
vote in the disloyal States, at the election of either a convention or legis- 
lature, he does so, not in virtue of express constitutional provision, or 
under an act of Congress, but in the exercise of his power as commander- 
in-chief of the national armies. In other words, he is regulating the 
process of construction by martial law, which, in our opinion, he is 
perfectly justified in doing. But to contend that a general who, in 
virtue of his military authority, decides who shall not come to the polls, 
may not, also, in virtue of the same authority, decide who shall 
come, is absurd on its face. 

For our part we should gladly see him go a little further than he 
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has yet done, and exclude everybody from the polls who can neither read 
nor write, inasmuch as the voting in the South of that class of persons 
has already nearly ruined the country. We regard any process which 
arms them with their old power with the utmost apprehension. 


———— OOO 


POLITICAL CASUISTRY. 

Tue opinion of Mr. Reverdy Johnson of Maryland concerning the 
moral and political obligation of the oath required of the citizens of 
that State, as the condition of being allowed to vote upon the constitu- 
tion framed in convention, has attracted no little attention in various 
quarters. We ought not to be surprised at this. For the doctrine is 
not only in itself utterly atrocious in principle, but it becomes portent- 
ous of uncomputed evil, if viewed in its possible applications and con- 
sequences, Whether considered as an indication or an effect of a wide- 
spread demoralization of the public or, so to speak, of the political 
conscience, or regarded in its purely ethical relations, the enunciation 
of such an opinion by such a personage is an event of very grave signi- 
ficance. 

The circumstances which occasioned the letter of Mr. Johnson were 
briefly as follows: The Legislature of Maryland ordered a convention of 
the representatives of the people to frame a new constitution for the 
State. This constitution when framed, as is provided in the sixth sec- 
tion of the law calling the convention, was “to be submitted to the 
legal and qualified voters of the State for their adoption or rejection.” 
It was still further provided that it should be submitted “at such time, 
in such manner, and subject to such regulations as said convention might 
prescribe.” The convention assumed to itself the right of defining who 
were to be considered as “legal and qualified voters,” by requiring an 
‘oath in which, with other matter, there was a solemn disclaimer of 
having aided or sympathized with the rebellion. 

The burden of Senator Johnson’s letter is to show that the conven- 
tion had neither authority nor discretion to prescribe any conditions of 
the kind, least of all conditions so grave and severe as this. His argu- 
ment to this conclusion takes up nearly the whole of the letter, which 

purports to give his opinion upon “the constitutionality, legal and 
binding effect and bearing of the oath.” The “constitutionality” 
of this oath is the only point which he condescends to argue. The 
“legal and binding effect,” as we shall see, is disposed of with most 
untimely haste and with amazing recklessness of argument and truth. 

Having finished his argument and accomplished his chief or sole 
object, he proceeds to enquire, “ But is there any remedy for the wrong 
done and now about to be consummated?” ‘Cannot the Governor 

| veto the ordinance?” To this he despairingly replies: he cannot or 
will not. “But cannot the courts interpose?” Alas! there is no 
hope from that quarter. Then follow these memorable words: “ But 
the wrong is not without remedy. The people possess the power to 
reject it. They can take the oath and vote upon the adoption or rejection 
of the constitution. Because the convention transcended its power, as I 
am satisfied it has, that is no reason why the people should succumb ; 
on the contrary, it should lead them to adopt the only course left to 
/redress the wrong. The taking of the oath under such circumstances 
argues no willingness to surrender their rights. It is, indeed, the only 
way in which they can protect them; no moral injunction will be 
violated by such a course, because the exaction of the oath was be- 
yond the authority of the convention, and as a law is therefore void.” 

This is all which is suggested concerning “ the legal and binding 
effect and bearing of the oath.” Our sole concern is with the opinion 
expressed or implied in these words. We do not care to discuss the 
question whether the author is right or wrong in the opinion given and 
defended so elaborately in regard to the constitutionality of requiring 
the oath, or any other condition. We will concede that he is right in 
his view of that point, for it is only on this assumption that the false- 
hood and evil of the remedy which he suggests can be made to appear. 
We do not care to imitate the method of argumentation which he 
adopts—to distract or confuse the minds of our readers by considering 
two questions when in reality there is only one before us and them. 

The remedy “suggested” by Mr. Johnson is, that conceding or 
assuming that the law requiring the oath is a usurpation and void, the 
citizen may take it—and “ no moral injunction will be violated by such 
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a course.” Or in other words, it is suggested that he may swear falsely, 
may perjure his soul, may rightfully and innocently declare before God 
that which is not true. That is, because a man is unlawfully required 
to swear to something, therefore it is of no consequence to what he 
swears, 

This is a fair interpretation of the remedy which Mr. Johnson 
He is far 
He phrases the alter- 


suggests. It is true he is very far from using this language. 
too wily to make the issue in a form so distinct. 
native thus: ‘“ Because the convention transcended its power, as I am 
satisfied it has, that is no reason why the people should succumb.” 
Mark the words which he employs. He does not speak of oaths, or 
of false swearing, or of perjury—but simply says “ there is no reason 
why the people should succumb.” He proceeds in the same strain: * On 
the contrary, it should lead them to adopt the only course left to re- 
dress the wrong.” Not a word thus far of whether it may be lawful to 
do the act which he remotely “ suggests,” but the only question enter- 
tained is whether it is possible to assert and defend their invaded 
rights. 

Gathering courage as he proceeds, he ventures to name the act 
which he has been preparing more distinctly to suggest. “ The taking the 
oath under such circumstances argues’—what? No criminal indifference to 
right doing—no insensibility to commonly acknowledged obligations ? 
Not in the least. 


no willingness to surrender their rights.” 


This consideration it is not yet time to touch: “ but 
How such a question could 
come up, except very indirectly, it is not easy to imagine. 

But our skilful advocate still will have it that the only question at 
issue for these distinguished citizens of Maryland is not whether they 
shall do right, but whether they shall surrender “ a right” or “ rights,” 
for he adds, * It is indeed the only way to protect them.” Having said 
this, there appears to dawn upon his mind the possible suggestion that 
“moral” considerations may be involved—that the question may be one 
of duty and conscience and truth, as well as of expediency and of the 
surrendering of rights. That suggestion is responded to by a passing 
homage—by a phrase interposed in the middle of the sentence thus: 
* And no moral injunction will be violated by such a course, because the exac- 
tion of the oath was beyond the authority of the convention, and asa law 
is therefore void.” 
which is all the recognition which he gives to the rightfulness of the 


Having delivered himself of this part of a sentence, 


procedure, he seems in haste to have done with this very disagreeable 
and inconvenient side of the subject, signs himself “ with regard, your 
obedient servant,” seals his letter in haste, as we can very easily believe, 
posts it without delay, and, as it is not uncharitable to suppose, tries to 
dismiss it from his thoughts. 

A special pleader might reply, that Mr. Johnson in no way advises 
the voters of Maryland to take the oath if they could not honestly 
swear it truly ; that he simply “suggests” that those who can swear to 
its import with a safe conscience, should waive their protest against the 
imposition of any oath, and thus reclaim their rights. But if this wer 
his meaning, he should and would have said this precisely. That this 
was not his meaning, and that his language will not bear this construe 
tion, is evident from what he says and from what he “ suggests.” He says 
explicitly, ‘The people possess the power to reject it,” ete., the wrong. 
“They can take the oath and vote upon the adoption and rejection of 
the constitution.” The plain import of this advice is this—the conven- 
tion have endeavored wrongfully to deprive many of you of your rights by 
interposing an oath as the condition of your voting, viz., such an oath 
as many of you, as was thought, could not honestly and therefore would 
not willingly take. 
sented no difficulty as to its matter, was surely no such invasion of rights 


The requirements of an oath as a form which pre- 


as to occasion the slightest difficulty to a practical people in times of 
high political excitement. Least of all, the difficulty could not be so 
serious as to require the dexterous advice of an eminent political casuist 
to relieve. 

That this was not his meaning is obvious still further from the fact 
that he is very distinctly aware, more so than he likes to think very long 
upon, that there are “ moral injunctions” to be considered, to remove 
which he writes a long letter. The circumstance that these moral con- 
siderations are treated and disposed of under another title, “the recov ery 


and defence of rights,” illustrates the skilful sophistry of the adviser, but | 


not hold the conscience of the citizen or subject t 


does not in the lea bscure the 


We 


author is so covertly phrased, and the argument is so daintily hand 


meaning and import of the advice 
which he * suggests,” real doctrine of the 
v . = . oreo ‘ aal ava ait 


ed 


must confess that the 


that we are at a loss to decide which is the most offensive, the advice 


which is given or the manner in which it is suggested and enforced. 


But the doctrine of Mr. Johnson, when expressed in brave and honest 


English, is this—it being assumed that “ the exaction of the oath was 
beyond the authority of the convention, and as a law i 4 


s theretore void: 


‘no moral injunction will be violated” if all the otherwise legal and 
qualitied voters of Maryland should take the oath—whether they can 
swear to its matter truly or not. The oath is an imposition, the law is 


a nullity—therefore to obey the one by taking the other by all the ] 


wrong, but 


ple, ¢. ¢., the voters of Maryland, is not only not morally 
under the circumstances becomes a sacred duty as the only practicable 


method of defending their rights. The convention wrongs me, therefore 


I may wrong my own soul. The exaction of the oath is unauthorized, 


and therefore I may call God to witness that I have not done what I 


know that I have done, or that Il intend to avoid what I know that I 


intend to do! 


talse 


If this reasoning is valid, it follows not only that I may take a 
oath, but may commit any other act commonly called a crime, which 
may be essential, by the act of a usurping government, to the redress of 


my political wrongs or the recovery of my political rights. [may blas- 


pheme the Creator; may commit adultery or incest or any other“ 


horred deed.” I may take the life of the provost marshal or the presi- 
dent of the usurping government, provided only that it is the sole 
remedy against the usurpation, or the only possible means for the re- 


covery or defence of my rights. The ul sanctifies the means. It is 
the old doctrine, with this difference, that it is not “in gleriam Dei 


mtjorem,” but it is simply for the recovery of the rights of a * legal and 
qualitied voter” of the State of Maryland. 

But is there no shadow of truth in the doctrine which all right- 
minded men must instinctively reject? How was it possible that such 
advice should be given or received? These questions it is always wise 
of 
which Mr. Johnson has availed himself, and has dexterously turned to 


in such cases to ask. There is a great principle in political ethics 


his ends—whether consciously or unconsciously, it is no concern of ours 


to decide. Every sophism is the caricature of a valid argument. Every 


The axiom 
caricatured, and turned to the most 


ceived doctrine that a usurping gov- 


false maxim is the distortion of some sound principle. 


which in the present instance is 
dangerous use, is the generally r 
ernment, so long as the government is not yet established de facto, can- 
0 obedience. So long 
as the protest of non-compliance is likely to be of any advantage, or 
open resistance May be attended with any prospect of success, the con- 
science is not only released from obedience, but it may justify open 
revolt and resistance. If, however, the government is fully established 


and becomes the government de fucto, then it binds the conscience dé 


jure to peaceable conformity, and to entire abstinence even from all revo- 
lutionary agitation. If such a government, or one whose authority has 
never been questioned, commits usurpation ina single unlawful or uncon- 


stitutional act. and the conscience is offended, the subje et may 


di ohe y, 
but must suffer the loss or penalty which that disobedience involves. 
These are all the cases supposable of rightful resistance to a usurping 


x 4] sasat ti = thao 2 
None of these justiiy in the least th 


covernment. 
Mr. Johnson, that against a 
quiring an unlawful oath, the citizen may take the oath to a falsehood 


, inference drawn by 
government which usurps authority by re- 


or with a mental reservation, least of all when the oath is prescribed for 
the very purpose of making an appeal to the conscience, under sanctions 
the most solemn conceivable. The universal practice of imposing such 
oaths in times of change and agitation, as a security against any possi 
ble evasion, conclusively proves that the oath is supposed to bind all 


take 
honest avowal of what is purposed in intention. 


who it to the faithful assertion of what is true in fact and the 
The circumstance 
that the government is regarded and detested as a usurper has never 
before been held by any casuist to release from the extra-political obli- 
gation to swear to the truth, which is absolute and beyond all release 
or modification. 


Whewell, in his “ Elements of Morality,” divides oaths into two 
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classes—“ oaths of testimony or assertion, and oaths of promise or 


engagement for the future.” Oaths of assertion impose the duty of 
“entire sincerity in asserting, without reserve, equivocation, or straining 
of the truth.” 


of the cases of exception, as prominent or frequent.” 


Oaths of promise are * inconsistent with a contemplation 
* A person can- 
not, without the guilt of perjury, take an cath to administer the laws 
faithfully and justly, if he believe that to administer the laws faithfully 
will be to commit habitual injustice. A subject cannot swear allegiance 
to the reigning sovereign if he not only believe him to be a usurper, 
but if he also be ready to join in a scheme for opposing him if a favor- 
able occasion should arise.” ‘ Besides the general moral engagements 
contained in oaths of office, such oaths often include some specification 
of a particular subject with a prescribed course of action relative to it.” 
“Tf a man has entered upon an office engaging himself to a certain 
course of conduct, and afterwards thinks such conduct wrong, he is 
truth to give up his office, and cannot 
honestly pursue any other course. The oath of office is the expres- 
sion of a contract between the body and the individual. If he breaks 
the contract, and keeps his share of the advantage which it gave, he is 
That most 
liberal of all casuists, St. Alphonsus Maria de Ligorio, in his “ Moral 
Theology,” finds a few cases in which it is lawful for a person to use 


bound by justice and 


guilty of fraud and falsehood, aggravated by perjury.” 


equivocation in taking an oath when not lawfully administered ; but 
these are always when the person is brought into court as a respondent 
or witness. He does not contemplate the case as possible or even con- 
ceivable that a man should rush before a magistrate and volunteer to 
take an oath unlawfully prescribed as a means of defending his political 
rights, Even Bresenbaum himself, of whom it has been said that if a 
man desired to commit any crime whatever, he could find some pretext, 
excuse, or authority for it in his two folio volumes of convenient 
casuistry, does not suggest the advice of Senator Johnson. 

Against the enormity of this doctrine, the whole army of political 
and religious non-jurors in all ages unite in a protest of scorn and 
horror. They were men who disdained to take the oath of allegiance 
to the government which they abhorred, and would scorn still more the 
convenient and detestable casuistry which would teach that it is law- 
ful to take the oath to a falsehood in order to further their political 
supremacy, or to defeat the designs of a dominant political party. 

We cannot refrain from calling the attention of our readers to the 
practical demoralization in respect to all political duties and relations 
which has been at once the cause and the consequent of the late rebel- 
A young lieutenant, who had served in the United States Navy, 
himself to the cause of the insurgents before resigning 

Landing at Boston, he was on his way to the South 
when he was intercepted at New York and brought to the Navy Yard. 
It was very early in the war, when neither the malignity of the South 
nor the authority of the lawful Government had as yet been distinctly 
revealed or asserted. He entreated that he might be allowed to go 
Southward, as other officers in his condition had done, and affirmed on 
his honor as a gentleman and an officer that he would make no reyela- 


lion. 
had committed 
his commission. 


tions whatever to the detriment of the Government or the advantage of * 


the rebels. He was ready to take any oath to confirm his word. A 
veteran commodore, touching the shoulder-strap which he still dared 
to wear, quietly observed, “ You have broken one oath already.” The 
lieutenant was too young in years and too much of a novice in crime 
not to blush under the deserved reproof. 

It was only by the discipline of years that the Southern people were 
schooled into a practical rejection of their moral obligation to the 
national Government. It was only by the reiteration by political leaders 
and spiritual guides of the words “ usurpation, tyranny, breach of con- 
tract, disregard of Southern rights, violation of the Constitution,” ete., 
that they were ready to break old oaths and to swear new ones to State 
sovereignty and the inalienable right of secession. 

If now the doctrine of Mr. 
unlawfulness on the part of the 
the citizen not only from the common obligation and import of the 
what, under other circumstances, would 
be rank perjury concerning truth of fact and honesty of intention,—if 
this doctrine is even generally suggested and not disowned, the national 


oath, but to the commission of 


the North obtained gratis by the immigration of free white labor. 
| portions there was an abundance of land ; labor and stock were necessary to 


| will not be injured. 


Johnson is received, that usurpation or | 
Government, in whole or in part, releases | 
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Government will do well for a time to dispense with all oaths and all 
projects of amnesty and reconstruction till the felt necessity of order, 
protection, and civil liberty shall invest the Government itself with the 
attribute of sacredness, and render the oath of allegiance too sacred to 
be a vulgar tool of party warfare. 


2 


Correspondence. 





THE LOSSES OF THE SOUTH. 
To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 

In calculating the severe losses which “the South” has sustained during 
the rebellion, it is an almost universal error to include the enfranchisement 
of the slaves. Four millions of slaves have been or will be liberated ; each 
slave was worth so much before the rebellion; therefore we are told “ the 
South” has lost so many millions of capital. A greater mistake cannot be 
committed. It is intrinsically the same error, although its application is the 
reverse, Which was committed at the time when the Southern journals and 
speakers were bent on proving the superior wealth possessed by the South 
compared to that distributed over the North. The whole slave population 
was valued at the market price, and thus entered as an item of Southern 
wealth. The writer of these few lines, then living at the South, endeavored 
in vain to convince his friends that either they must leave out the slave 
population as an item of Southern wealth, or else they must value the 
corresponding free laborers at the North, according to their productive 
power and skill, and enter them as an item of Northern wealth. 

The “loss of the South” took place when capital was invested in the first 
negroes ; that is, money paid for the immigration of productive labor, which 
In both 


make it productive. The South required capital to buy horses, mules, and 
negroes; the North stood in need of capital to buy the same stock, minus 
the negro. Here the emigrant offered himself and worked for wages. 

In the reverse case—the emancipation of the slave—how does the South 
lose the value of the slaves? Had we extirpated the whole colored popula- 
tion, then, indeed, the whole capital would have been lost; but why was 
the field hand worth $500, or a good black worth $1,000 or $1,500? Simply 
because his productive labor was worth so much. Economically speaking, 
there is nothing worth any money in a slave, except his productive labor, 


| and this productive labor is not destroyed. Those two arms which wielded 


the hoe are as live after President Lincoln’s proclamation as before. The 


' name of the owner of the living reaping or sowing machine has changed, but 


the machine is there uninjured. How then can “the South” be said to have 
lost the whole slave capital? Whatis “theSouth?’ Acommunity ; and the 
source of wealth, consisting in the productive capacity of the colored popula- 
tion, remains in that community as much so as the productive labor of the 
serfs remained in. Russia after their emancipation by the present Emperor. 
There were many persons who decried Russian emancipation, but not a 
single one ever maintained that Russia impoverished herself, in freeing the 
millions of serfs, by the whole amount of the value of all the serfs. Did the 
whole of Europe impoverish herself by the abolition of serfdom in the Middle 
Ages and in modern times? Serfdom, or something much resembling it, 
existed in Mecklenburg, one of the most productive portions of Germany, 
down tocomparatively recent times, but Mecklenburg, so far from becoming 
poorer by complete emancipation, has greatly profited by it. 

It is not the intention to enter here into the questions, whether the negro, 
being freed, will labor as much as in slavery; or whether the transition 
period will not of itself create great loss; or whether individual planters 
This would require a discussion far beyond the limits 
of this article, which may be concluded with the simple remark, that which- 
ever way the answers to these questions would turn out, one truth is above 
all others : political economy, however important, is not the only or the most 
important of things. Economy alone does not save empires, or raise them. 
Ruinous slavery was to be abolished, and must be abolished, all wincing of 
single planters or the trade at large to the contrary notwithstanding. 

F. L. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


SENATOR SHERMAN, in a recent speech, alluded somewhat indistinctly to 
one or two probable, or perhaps we should rather say possible, consequences 
of the national debt, which are worthy of more attention than they have re- 
ceived. There is very little doubt that the effect upon society in this coun- 
try of the means which it supplies of making sure investments will, in the 
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course of a generation, should the members of the Herald's “ Roll of Honor’ 
not have paid it off by that time, be very marked. 

The difficulty with which, as every observer of American society knows, 
large or even small fortunes are kept together for any great length of time in 
the hands of one family, is usually ascribed to the influence of our laws of de- 
scent and distribution, or of the democratic atmosphere in which everybody 
lives upon the minds of testators. The fact is, however, that the liberty of 
bequest is as great in England as it is here, and the power of entail in many 
of the States—that of New York for one—is almost as great. 

In England the law of primogeniture, which is popularly supposed to be 
the foundation on which the aristocracy rests, in reality only operates in case 
of intestacy. In the absence of a family settlement, a testator might cut his 
estate up into as many parts as he had children. What really gives the 
eldest son the preference in the transmission of landed property, is not the 
law, but the feeling of the class. Almost every marriage settlement entails 


the estate strictly on the eldest son to be born of the union, and when hej} 


comes of age he almost invariably joins his father in executing another 
entail, handing it down to his own eldest son, and so on from generation to 
generation, the younger children acquiescing in the arrangement with a 
cheerfulness which is a wonderful illustration of the strength of aristocratic 
feeling, and the solid satisfaction which people bred in an aristocratic society 
take in belonging to a great house. 

There is nothing in the law to prevent a man desirous of “ founding a 
family” here from doing the same thing. The obstacles to it are to be found 
not in the statutes but in the public sentiment, which would visit anything 
of the kind with reprobation, and in the feeling of the children, who would 
consider any such display of preference for the eldest son a piece of injustice 
to themselves. The cases in which a man dies intestate, and leaves it to 
the law to distribute his estate, are too few in number to exercise much in- 
fluence on the general distribution of property. Nor can the facility and 
rapidity with which the accumulations of one generation are usually scat- 
tered in the next, be ascribed altogether to the practice of dividing fortunes 
among one’s children. This practice prevails in many countries, Holland 
and France for instance, without causing them to pass out of the hands of 


the families. There are various ways well known to lovers of money of | 


keeping a fortune amongst persons of the same blood, for many generations 
in succession, without marking out any one individual for an undue share 
of it, such as intermarriage, business partnerships, ete. In Holland and in 


Switzerland large properties have in this way been transmitted in the same | 


line for two or three hundred years without much, if any diminution, often 
with considerable increase. 

In the United States, however, the cases, as everybody knows, are rare 
in which the grandson of a wealthy man is found in possession of much of 
the ancestral fortune. The largest properties are generally dissipated inside 
fifty years, leaving the descendants of those who built them up to begin 
life as they did, and go through the tug and struggle over again. How few 
families who in any of the States were rich at the beginning of the present 
century can now show much evidence of their former splendor! In fact, 
there are probably more vicissitudes of fortune crowded into half a century 
in the history of any prominent American family, than into that of any great 
house in Europe in a century and a half. - 


Now there is very little question that though much of this is doubtless 
due to the practice, enforced by public opinion as well as by family feeling, 
of dividing properties on the death of the owners, a still larger portion 
of it is due to the uncertain and precarious character of the modes of 
investment to which executors, administrators, and heirs have hitherto been 
compelled to resort. Not only does it require great skill and shrewdness, 
greater than most men possess, to invest money in sucha Way as to secure 
any return, but even in such a way as to prevent total loss. This is a diffi. 
culty which is of course encountered in every country ; but there is in this 


country an additional and very formidable difficulty created by the rapidity 


of its growth, the sudden and wonderful changes which take place in the dis- | 


tribution of population, in the nature and location of particular branches of 


industry, and of the great seats of commerce. Many of the great seaports of | 


thirty or forty years ago are now well-nigh deserted. Regions that at the 
same period were wholly agricultural are now wholly manufacturing ; places 
that then were forest-covered are now the sites of great cities ; lines of travel 
then much frequented are now totally abandoned ; inventions that w 
very valuable have since been superseded by others and are now worthless. 
And this process is constantly going on all over the Union. Even in the 
same city the value of property in particular quarters changes greatly inside 
ten or even five years. Capital, too, deserts one locality to settle in another 
as it is attracted by the discovery of peculiar natural advantages. 


ere then | 
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The effect of these changes on investments could be readily im: 
even if it were not seen 








Investments which to-day seem most pruc 
fortunate, may turn out in ten years fatal mistakes, owing to causes which 
the shrewdest calculator could neither foresee nor provide against. And 
this is a danger against which no provisions, however stringent, in a will can 
furnish any adequate precaution ; for unless money can be invested in landed 
estates rented to farmers, or in government stocks, as in England, much 
must be left to the judgment of trustees, or even, if nothing is left to their 
judgment, much must be left to the course of events. 

Our national debt, if it remains in existence long enough, will furnish a 
means of investment which will not be affected either by the fluctuations in 
the value of property or in the course of trade, let them be ever so violent 
The interest on it will be paid in coin, no matter what convulsions may occur 
in the commercial world or what changes may occur in the distribution of 
population or capital. So that a family which was determined to keep what 
it had got, and was not anxious to get more, would find in it an easy means 
of transmitting a large estate from generation to generation with little or no 
risk, trouble, or anxiety. 

Some of the consequences of this might be very important, socially if not 
politically. It might create and perpetuate a class, possessing secured 
wealth and fixed social tastes and habits, which would gradually grow in 
influence and size as the wealth of the country increased by gathering to 
itself the sons of all the “new men,” and might at last form in each State a 
sort of aristocracy. Whether such a class could under our institutions 
secure any political influence is doubtful; but that it would secure a large 
amount of social influence there is little question ; and though in many ways 
class feeling is highly objectionable, there are some ways in which a class of 
this kind would render considerable service to American society. It would 
create and keep up a more correct taste in art and literature by giving large 
numbers of educated persons time and means for its cultivation ; and it 
would communicate greater fixity to habits, modes of thought, and social 
usages, by transmi: ug them from generation to generation. 

But to calculate all the consequences that might flow from its existence 
would force us on a wider field of speculation than we have time or space to 
enterupon. The subject is an interesting one, and well worthy of discussion. 
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THE PARADISE OF MEDIOORITIES. 


THE wits of every age complain of the mediocrity of their times—and 
always with good reason. It is the vice of France and the Imperial court 
not less than of England and her aristocracy. What dull mediocrity rules 
at Berlin, Dr-sden, and Munich! . The progress of civilization seems, indeed, 
to tend to develop that special combination of defects and of virtues which 
results in mediocrity, as it certainly tends to promote equality of condition, 
and to give to the average and undistinguished individual an importance 
and a position because of his worth as one of the species, utterly without 
reference to his personal merit. Nowhere is mediocrity more successful, 
however, than in America; and were it the fashion to erect temples, after 
the Roman manner, to personified qualities, the shrines erected by her grate- 
ful votaries to the goddess Mediscritas would be not less numerous than 
those of Fortuna Virilis or Conservatrir. Mediocrity has, no doubt, a good 
side. It would not be hard to show its advantages. But on a large scale it 
is bad, and has bad results. It leads in England, for example, to the vice of 
vices—snobbery. It’shows itself here in a low standard of taste, of morals, 
and of intellectual performance. It leads to shallowness of thought and life, 
to want of thoroughness in work, toa content with the second-rate, destructive 
alike of high ambition and of purity of conscience. 

It is hard to say it—but there are very few first-rate things in America, 
and scarcely any first-rate work done here. This is the land of promise ; 
but the phrase becomes ironical when we draw the contrast between the 
mediocrity that marks the present stage of our national development in so 
many fields and that superiority to which we look forward, and in which we 
believe as the genuine and inevitable result of the unimpeded development 
of democratic society and institutions. . 

It is a slow process to educate a nation. The good Bostonian who when 
he dies goes to Paris, will be surprised to find how long he had been con- 
tented with the commonplace and dull excellence of the great-hearted little 
city. But dullness is far more tolerable than shallowness ; and shallowness in 
thought, certainly, and in expression is the marked characteristic of our 
society. To be agreeably frivolous, to be shallow without emptiness, to 
have a light touch, is no doubt on@ of the fine social arts. But there are other 
arts of society which are unknown, or at least unpractised, here ; and to un- 
derstand their charm and refining influences, one must seek them abroad. 


| Is it that our women are without the ambition to hold a salon? or our men 
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without sense and spirit? Or is not rather that both the men and the 
women who, by fortune, by position, by opportunity, might do something to 
rescue society in our cities from its present base condition, are without that 
cultivation, do not possess that breeding, which would put them at ease with 
themselves, and raise them out of the expanding circle of the mediocrities? 

So, too, in our scholarship and literature. Three or four years ago, in a 
number of one of our leading reviews, there were notices of some thirty re- 
cently published books. In seventeen of these notices, the epithet “ pro- 
found” was applied to the work under review. To a reader of judgment, it 
was plain that this was merely evidence of the shallowness of the books and 
the shallowness of the critic. There are a few good scholars in America; 
there are two or three hundred men whose scholarship is of second-rate qual- 
ity—neither thorough nor extensive—but who have credit for more learning 
than they possess. Every year the low standard of learning among us is 
shown by the publication of crude speculations, of second-hand ideas, of 
cheap acquisitions, which are sure to pass muster with the majority of our 
self-constituted and half-educated critics. It is our misfortune to have no 
body of educated men competent to pass correct judgment, and forming a 
court of final appeal in matters of learning; not an academy, not an organ- 
ized body, but a scattered band of men of learning and cultivated critics 
who would leaven the whole mass of popular ignorance. Criticism as a fine 
art has indeed hardly been practised among us, and yet there is no country 
where genuine criticism would be of more use, or is more needed. We are 
quick to learn, we are willing to be instructed, we desire to know. There is 
little of the slowness or cramp of the Old World in our veins. Our public is 
neither bourgeois nor philistine. But alas! shallow critics match shallow 
authors and shallow scholars, and men who know little are flattered and 
misled by men who know still less. 

Or take our artists. Out of a hundred painters of landscape, who has 
studied nature so as to paint her in truth? Our pictures, even the best of 
them, are pretty ornaments for the parlor, or decorations for the dining-room, 
and not much more. In our exhibitions, how many pieces are there that show 
either mastery in technical execution, or the deeper power of imagination, 


or even much sincere and simple feeling? Is it in vain that we ask for 


better things ? 

In all branches of work, except in some of the mechanical and manu 
facturing arts, the same want of thoroughness, the same second-rateness, are 
obvious. How few of our buildings, for instance, are good either in design 
or construction? From one end of the United States to the other, we look 
in vain for specimens of noble building. There are many costly structures, 
many splendid and showy private houses and public edifices—not one grand 
piece of architecture, not one work which exhibits the higher moods of a 
great nation, conscious of its force, desirous to givé expression to its sense of 
its own perpetuity, and to bequeath to future generations the inspiring 
evidences of its magnanimous designs and successful achievements. We 
build for the present only, not for the future, and our work has no value as 
the symbol of our better thoughts, or as a token of our forecasting imagina- 
tion. Weare contented, or if not contented, at least we put up with medioc- 
rity in this as in other things. 

New York has, indeed, within the few last years shown the capacity to 
accomplish works against which no charge of inferiority, want of thorough- 
ness, or want of accomplished skill can be brought, and in so doing has done 
a service to the whole nation which goes far to redeem the disgrace she has 
brought on republican institutions by her miserable failure in self-govern- 
ment. The Croton Water Works, the Central Park, the new building for the 
Academy of Design, are each in its way worthy of any community, and satisfac- 
tory examples of thorough and beautiful work. Each is not only the expres- 
sion of the large and generous spirit of the people, but also of the fidelity and 
competence of the agents whom it hasemployed. The Water Works and the 
Park are truly popular works, such as are befitting and honorable to an en- 
lightened people. They suit the spirit of the times, and are monuments of 
our modern civilization. They are ascharacteristic of our age as the cathe- 
drals were of the centuries in which they rose. “There is as much con- 
science in the making of one of our roads,” said Mr. Olmsted, the architect 
of the Park, “as there ever wasin the building of a cathedral.” 

Such works as these are full of promise. They are not mere offsets to 
the prevalent vulgarities of ‘‘shoddyism,” and to the showy pretences of 
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We began war thinking it might be carried on with the same carelessness 
as the works of peace. It was a costly and terrible mistake, out of which 
we have been drilled by defeat, disappointment, and debt. At length we 
have learned the meaning of thorough in war. The lesson will not be wholly 
forgotten in peace. 

Much of the want of thoroughness and the shallowness of thought and 
work which have been and still are characteristic of the prevalence of medioc- 
rity among us, is due to certain general conditions of our society, and toa 
temporary but, for the time general, tendency of our institutions. It is to be 
accounted for in great measure by our newness, by the largeness of the coun- 
try, and the opportunities and temptations it holds out to rapidity and care- 
lessness of performance. We have had too much wortto do in a given time 
to do it well. We are still in the era of rail fences. Our cities have grown 
so fast that we have had no time to build them for posterity. We have 
built cabins of brick, and marble, and granite. We have no right to expect 
on this continent of day before yesterday the finished solidity of the resu’ts of 
two or three thousand years of civilization. The land of railroads, common 
schools, and an instructed democracy must for atime be, by the mere force of 
things, the happy home of flourishing mediocrity. Railroads and common 
schools are enemies of all feeble originalities. Where education and pro- 
perty are universally diffused, where there is no hereditary lower class, there 
must be a larger proportion of intelligent mediocrities than in any other 
country. The average man in America is not up to an appreciation of the 
best things ; he does not want them ; but he does want better things than 
the average man in any other country, and he has an appreciation of good 
things which is constantly becoming keener. 


But though all this is true, and explains in great part the defects which 


| are so conspicuous in our thoughts and life, yet it does not cover the whole 


fashionable mediocrity, but they are among the most effective instructors | 
of the public. They educate taste and feeling; they create a demand for 


similar work, and set a model for future eMulation. 


But, serviceable as they may be in this way, the instruction they convey 
is of small moment and amount compared with the lessons on thoroughness 
which the whole nation has been receiving during the last four years of war. 


ground. Our democracy is not to end in the development of a grand com- 
munity of mediocrities. This is but its first stage. It is already entering 
on its second. A nation of mediocrities will not long remain so. A nation 
where men start on a level, where “ every man has a right to be equal with 
every other man,” where every man has “a chance,” is not likely to remain 
for ever the “ Paradise of Mediocrities.” 
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THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

ONE of the finest possible illustrations of American profuseness has been 
the liberal endowment during the recent war of the higher institutions of 
learning. We do not know the whole amount of such contributions, but 
every statement we have seen regarding them has fallen short of what we 
know to be the truth. If great emergencies reveal the character of nations 
as well as of individuals, our reputation as a people for liberality may be 
regarded as established. Free institutions have not been upheld in this time 
of conflict by our arms alone. Patriotic men, who could not go with our 
armies to the fight, have been toiling at home to plant, to build, and to adorn 
those establishments of learning and education which, in every free country, 
are the permanent centres of light and influence. 

Of all these recent munificent gifts, the most princely is that of Ezra Cor- 
nell, a citizen of Ithaca, who has offered to the State of New York more than 
half a million dollars, and about two hundred acres of land, to aid in the 
establishment of a university. Such generosity in the lifetime of the giver 
is almost unexampled, It surpasses the bequests of Astor and Smithson, and 
if it falls below the endowment of Girard, the terms of the gift are wiser and 
more liberal. 

Happily the only conditions imposed by Mr. Cornell are such as the State 
can well accede to. Indeed, they are already accepted. It was the require- 
ment of the generous donor that the income from the public lands appropri 
ated to New York by act of Congress for the maintenance of scientific schools, 
should all be bestowed on an institution to be located in Ithaca, which should 
also be the recipient of the Cornell gift. These terms have been deliberately 
considered and approved by the Legislature of the State, a charter has been 
granted, the trustees are appointed, and already we hear of enquiries which 
are making and of plans which are forming for the new University of the 
Empire State. 

This great benefaction has fallen into the lap of the commonwealth al- 
most unheeded. In the hour of national triumph, a foundation full of 
promise for generations yet to come, has been laid as quietly as if a bank 
had been chartered, or the Metropolitan Washing-house had been specially 
incorporated. We trust that our educated men will watch the structure 


| which is about to be built up on this liberal basis, removing what is ill ad- 


vised, and strengthening what is well contrived, by all the influence which 
it is legitimate to exert. 
As a contribution to the discussions which this new enterprise is likely 
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to call out, we lay before our readers an outline of what has now oc- 
curred. 

Congress, by an act approved in July, 1862, appropriated to every Stat 
in the Union a large amount of the public domain, to be devoted to the 
maintenance of schools of theoretical and practical science. The terms of 
the bill are vague and comprehensive enough to permit the establishment 
in every State of such a school or college as will best mect the wants of that 
particular community, and best fit in with the existing systems of public 
instruction. The amount of land bestowed on each State is proportioned to 
the number of its representatives and senators in Congress—thirty thousand 
acres for every delegate. Thus Connecticut, having four representatives and 
two senators, receives six times thirty thousand acres. The New York dele- 
gation, senators included, numbers‘thirty-three members, and the State is 
consequently entitled to nine hundred and ninety thousand acres of land. 
The scrip for this land must be sold, and the proceeds securely invested, as 
the capital of the school or schools which may be founded. No portion of 
principal or income can be expended for buildings. The leading object of 
the foundation is declared to be “ to provide instruction in such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts ;” but lest this 
should seem to be too restricted a course, it is expressly provided that other 
scientific and classical studies shall not necessarily be excluded. Indeed, the 
schools may teach whatever will promote the liberal and practical education 
of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and professions of life. 

In each State special legislation is necessary, of course, for the acceptance 
of the trust. In Massachusetts the fund was divided between the Institute 
of Technology, established in Boston, and an agricultural school to be opened 
in Amherst. Rhode Island gave her fund to Brown University. Connecticut 
appropriated hers to the Sheffield Scientific School, connected with Yale Col 
lege. Rutgers College was the recipient of the New Jersey portion. In New 
York the problem was complicated. It is our misfortune or good fortune to 
have in this State about a score of colleges and incipient universities. The 
tradition is that, in the early days of the State, some ane travelled through it 
with a classical dictionary in his hand, and gave a classical name to every 
region which he found nameless. Whether the seeds of liberal culture were 
thus sown or not, every thriving town in the interior either has a college or 
expects to have one at an early day. Consequently, when it was evident that 
the Legislature would have the appropriation of a million of dollars, received 
from the public lands, every institution in esse or in posse was ready for its 
share. Two institutions, the People’s College in Havana and the Agricultural 
College at Ovid, made special claim to the bounty of the State, for the object 
of their foundation was said to be identical with the purpose of the grant 
from Congress. The appropriation was made in 1863 to the school at Ovid, 
but eager as it was to receive the grant, it was not strong enough to comply 
with the conditions, and, consequently, after two years’ delay, no progress was 
made in the establishment of the new industrial college. The State was thus 
seriously embarrassed. 

Just here came forward Mr. Cornell. He was known to be a man of en 
lightened views, unquestioned integrity, and most ample resources. He offered 
his half million dollars and his two hundred acres of land to the State if thy 
proposed school should be located in Ithaca. The Assembly deliberated 
Fortunately the chairman of the Committee on Education in the Senate, be 
fore which the business came, was a man wise in suggestions as skilful in 
negotiations, Senator White of Onondaga. A thorough investigation was 
made, all parties concerned were heard, there were rogues to be thwarted 
and honest men to be convinced—but at length a conclusion was reached, 
the problem was solved, and the Cornell University was established at Ithaca 
and endowed by public and private gifts with a capital of a million and a 
half dollars in unencumbered and well invested property. 

We will not repeat here the provisions of the bill. They are simple and 
judicious. A competent board of trustees has the responsibility of devising 
and executing the right methods of administering the trust. As vet thev 
have not spoken to the public. It is fair to presume that they hav. not 
themselves decided the many intricate questions which the very beginning of 
their work involves. ' : 

The amount of money at their control seems large, but it is not adequate 
to the maintenance of all departments of a thorough university. 
that no attempt will be made to cover too wide a field. Let the new estab- 
lishment have a specific aim and character. In one direction let 
necessary, leave other colleges to provide for other wants in the community. 


We trust 


Let this be restricted in scope, but perfect in its operation. 
We take it for granted that the ancient languages are not to be the prin 
cipal means of discipline. The shade of Homer may hover with indignation 


over the modern Ithaca—but it will be in vain. The new university we pre. | 
- i 


it excel. If 


sume will not be fettered by precedents, but will mark out for itself a new 


path, enlightened by the past but adapted to the present. In such a ¢ > 
there are great dangers, but also great advantages. The question is yet to 
be determined whether, in a higher seminary, the study of natural science, of 


modern languages, of history, and of political philosophy, may not lead to 
high intellectual culture, peculiarly fitted for Americ 


The question often arises whether the city or the country is the place for 
the university. Experience shows that learning flourishes alike in the mart 
and in the field. Ina metropolis like New York or Philadelphia or Boston, 
libraries and scientific collections, and art and eloquence, abound. A country 
town like Ithaca can offer no such attractions. But quiet hours of study and 
reflection, simple modes of life, the wholesome and refreshing influences of 


good scenery, and moderate expenses, seem to be more than a balance for 
the advantages of a city. 
It may be intrusive for us to offer a suggestion to the managers of the 


new university, but we cannot refrain from doing so when we reflect how 





loing i } 
constantly in this country one error is repeated. It is not bricks and mortar, 
but men and books, which constitute a ve We « in appro 
priate and decorated architecture. We hope the day has gone by when a 
row of brick factories will be deemed good enough for collece buildings 
But we trust that a desire for suitable edifices will not prevent the supply of 


higher wants. Let first-rate teachers be first seeured. Let no expense be 
spared to secure the highest educational ability which the country will aiford, 
Then, as the scholars assemble, as the courses and plans of the university are 


developed, let such buildings go up as will best provide for the wants which 


have been created. 


When Prussia had been devastated by the Napoleon war lerick 
William III. reinstated his ¢ ipital in all its former gloerv, an to 
higher rcnown by founding the | niversity of B n The bu was a 





plain structure, with enough ill-ventilated lect rooms for many hundred 
students. The attraction was the fa of the professors. Stein, and Wil- 
liam von Humboldt, and Wolf, and Schleiermacher took part in the foundation, 
and a host of men not less distinguished have followed in their steps. We 
trust that at Ithaca an equally good representation of American scholarship 
will be found, with equally great results. 


* Without question, the most valna contemporary History ever prepared, 18 
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dents and purchasers. 

The work will be handsomely printed, forming 4 vols. small Svo, of about 350 pages 
each. 

As only a limited number will be printed, early application for it is earnestly re- 
quested. . 

DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
506 BROADWAY. 


NEW AND PATRIOTIO MUSIC. 


THE NATIONAL JUBILEE PRIZE SONG, with patriotic and spirited words, 

eoul-stirring melody, and jubilant Chorus, By Conrad Treuer. 
* Shout, our redemption’s come, 
The Nation now is free!’ 30 cents. 

“THE GOOD TIME HAS COME, BOYS.” Very patriotic and spirited, both in 
words and melody. 30 cents 

OUR SONG OF LIBERTY, with the reveille as an introduction. A charming mel- 
ody with patriotic words and chorus. 30 cents. 

‘DE LORD HE MAKE US FREE.” The Freedmen’s Minstrel Song. Very comic 
words and brilliant melody. 30 cents. 

Just issued by 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 39 Beekman Street. 
Sold by all Music Dealers, or sent post-free, on receipt of price 





UNCLE SILAS. A Story of Bartram-Haugh. By J. S. Le Fanv, author of * Wylder’s 


| Containing Ballads and Poems of a domestic and home-like character, selected from our 
leading poets. 


II. 
(READY.) 
THE SONG OF THE SHIRT, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By THOMAS HOOD, 
With Illustrations. 


Ill, 
(Reapy Jcy 15.) 


“UNDER GREEN LEAVES.” 
A book of Rural Poems. With Illustrations. 
Iv. 
(Reapy Avevst 1.) 
FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. 


(By Miiton, DrypEeNn, Gray, CoLERtmGE, Byron, Keats, TENNYSON, and others.) 
Illustrated. 





To be followed by 


| BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 
| VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 


FAMOUS LOVE POEMS, 
| and other volumes. 


BUNCE & HUNTINGTON, Publishers, 
540 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT. 
Now Ready, Price $2, 
AGENTS WANTED, 
STIER’S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. 
HEARTHSTONE SERIES. 
SCHONBERC-COTTA WORKS. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A complete library can be made up from our stock, which includes the lists of all the 
| societies of New York and Boston. 


Terms as low as can be had of the publishing houses. 





BOOKS FOR SALE BY 


TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





| Strer’s WorDs OF THE LorD JEsvs, Barnes’ Notes, 
LANGE’S COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, Busu'’s “ 
KNApPP’s CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Jacosus’ ‘ 
McKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLEs, Epwarps’ Works, 
| Home’s INTRODUCTION, Woops’ ” 
ALEXANDER’S COMMENTARY, KITTo's ad 
Hopee’s - SHEpDD’s CHRISTIAN DocTRINE,' 
OLSHAUSEN’S . Scuarr’s Cuurcu History, 
HENRY'S " MosHEm’s ‘“* “a 
BENSON'S i EvseEsivs’ - = 
CLARK'S 7” 





| Also, a great variety of Theological Works, Sermons, etc. A liberal discount to ministers. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
87 PARK ROW, New York. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


Published and for sale by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
I. 
[IN PREss]. 
FROST AND FIRE. 
Natural Engines, Tool Marks and Chips—with Sketches taken at Home and Abroad. 
BY A TRAVELLER. 
2 volumes 8vo, with numerous illustrations. 





II. 
A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 
A SUMMER STORY, 
SHERIDAN’S RIDE, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 
1 volume 12mo, $1 25. 

IIl. 

POEMS ‘BY MRS. BOOTH. 

WAYSIDE BLOSSOMS. 
BY MARY H. C. BOOTH. 
18mo, $1. 
rv. 
HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS; 
OR, WAYSIDE TRUTHS FROM THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 
BY REV. N. C. BURT, D.D. 
One volume, 12mo, $1 50. 
7. 
PETROLEUM, AND PETROLEUM WELLS. 

What Petroleum is, where it is found, and what it is used for; where to sink Petroleum 
Wells, and how to sink them. With a complete Guide-Book and description of 
the Oil Regions of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Ohio. 

BY J. H. A. BONE. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 18mo, 75 cents, 


VL 
THE SPARROWGRASS PAPERS; 
oR, 


LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
NEW EDITION 
BY FRED. 8. COZZENS, 
12mo, $1 50. 
VIL. 
KITTO’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPEDIA, 
NEW EDITION. 
A CYCLOPADIA 
OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
ORIGINALLY EDITED BY 
JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 
Third edition, greatly enlarged and improved, edited by Witt1aAmM Lrypsay ALEXANDER, 
D.D., F.S.A.8., etc. In three volumes, royal 8vo, $7 per vol. 
Elegantly printed and beautifully illustrated with Maps and Engravings. 
Volumes [. and II. just issued. 
Volume IIT. in Press. 
2” Published in connection with Messrs. A. C. BLack, of Edinburgh. 





Vill. 


WORKS OF JAMES MADISON. 
LETTERS AND OTHER WRITINGS OF JAMES MADISON, 


Fourth President of the United States. 
In Four Volumes. 
Published by order of Congress. [Nearly ready.] 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO,, 
Philadelphia, Publishers. 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE. 
The attention of readers and book buyers is invited to the following att 
list of 
SUBSTANTIAL BOOKS 
recently published : . 
LIFE OF HORACE MANN 
By his Wife Svo, tinted paper, bevelled boards tt S500 
‘Constructed as the biography is, in a great degree, of the ters and nrenal of 
Mr. Mann, it tells its own story in the most effective mant 
j “Tt is safe to assert that no memoir has been written for veara which contains 
more that is suggestive and helpful to an immense number of persons.” 
| 
THE PRESIDENT’S WORDs; 
BEING A 


Selection of the most eloquent Sentences, and the most terse, condens¢ 





Passages from the Speeches, Addresses, and Public Document 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
Edited by Rev. E. E. Hate. lfmo, $1 3 


The Church of the First Three Centuries, by Rev. Dr. Lamson, new and enlarged 
edition, 8vo, $3 00. 

Martineau’s History of England, 1800-1N4, Vols. 1 and 2, $5 

Reason in Religion, by Rey. F. H. Hedge, D.D., $2 & 

Anti-Slavery Measures of the 33th and 38th U. 8S. Congress, by Senator Wilso1 
$2 00. 

Martin's History of Louis XTV., being a part of the great History or FRANCE now 
in course of publication, 2 vols., $5 00 





Speeches, Lectures, and Addresses of Wendell Phillips, with fine Portrait, $2.0 

Sermons by Rev. James F. Clarke, 12mo, $1 50 

The Results of Slavery, by Cochin, $2.00 

The ReswWts of Emancipation, by Cochin, $200 

Hebrew Men and Times, from the Patriarchs to the Messiah, Rev. J. H. Allen, 
$1 50. 

Religious Demands of the Age, by Frances Power ¢ 

Philosophy as Absolute Science, by E. L. and A. L. Frothir im, Sve, $3 50 


WALKER, FULLER, & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
BOSTON 


Demorest’s Monthly Magazine. 
JUBILEE NUMBER FOR JULY 
The Jubilee National Prize Seng, with illustrations ; splendid Poems 






entertaining Stories ; Household matters ; Summer Fashio 1d Fast 

size Patterns and other nove Do not fail to see the elegant ar iat 
number, now ready. Yearly, $3, with a valuable pren Mailed free on rec t 
price, 25 cents. W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


39 Beekman St., N. ¥ 


Literature. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


THE numerous readers in America of Miss Muloch’s novels and other 


books may feel interested in learning that their old favorite will no longer 
entertain them under the same name, owing to her recent marriage. Her 
husband is Mr. Craik, eldest son of Prof. Craik, of Queen's College, Belfast, 
well-known by his co-operation in the literary enterprises of Mr. Charles 
Knight, and his “ History of English Literature,” presented in such hand 
by Mr. C. Scribner. Mr. Craik is a gen 


some style to the American public g 
tleman of talent and culture, but has led a retired life, apart from general 
| society, in consequence of being crippled by a railroad accident a few years 
since. He is several years younger than his bride, who is yet on the 
| sunny side of forty, though the list of her works and the wide extent. of 
| fame she hasacquired show how the labor of a life can be crowded into the 
space of a few years, when the will and the ability coincide. 
—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields entitle their new and elegant complete 
impression of Tennyson’s poems the “ Farringford Edition,” from the poet's 
home of that name in the Isle of Wight. They may now add the cabalistic 
letters, F.R S., to his former title of poet laureate, as he was elected A 
Fellow of the Royal Society at the last meeting of that body, in company 
with a goodly band of fourteen associates, who are thus analyzed: two 
| physicians, one mathematician, three astronomers, three natural historians, 
| two engineers, one chemist, one geologist, one traveler (Sir L. McClintock), 
and one poet—the laureate. The composition of this body, which may be 


| 

| called the scientific parliament of England, is carefully guarded from un 

| worthy intrusion, no persons being recommended for election unless they 
prmrand some degree of pretension, founded on the cultivation of science, 
| that adapts them for the honor. It “ould be interesting to know in what 
branch of philosophical enquiry the tastes of Alfred Tennyson have developed 
| themselves, but as well as we remember, his poetry affords no clue to the 
| question. The Royal Society embraces all science within its domain. There 
| is a fashion, however, in philosophy as well as in more frivolous things, and 
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its Transactions take their pervading color from the taste of the day. At one 
time pure mathematies were in the ascendant ; to them suceceded researches 
in physiology and anatomy. At present the most absorbing topics are un- 
questionably those connected with the operations of the great cosmical 
age:ts, as light, heat, electricity, magnetism, etc.—investigations that by their 
grandeur may well kindle and excite the imagination of the most prosaic 
of mortals, and add fresh fire to a poet's inspirations. 


—Nob!e authors increase so rapidly in number that a new Horace Wal 
pole is required to chronicle them. The last one in the field is Viscount 


Milton, the heir of the title and colossal fortune (embracing the domains of 


the Straffords and Rockinghams of old) now centred in the earldom of Fitz 
william. The quotation about “scorning delights, and living laborious 
days” is, perhaps, too hackneyed for longer use, but it aptly expresses the 
manly vigor of purpose that led a young man thus situated to engage in the 
search for what is called, in the title-page of his book, “ the North-West 
Passage by land,” in reality an expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
through British territory, by one of the northern passes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, at a much higher latitude than had ever before been traversed in that 
region. Lord Milton's companion was a Cambridge B.A., Mr. W. B. Cheadle. 
The hardships suffered by them were very great, in spite of all the appliances 
that civilization could command in a district so desolate and untrodden. 
Though some stress is laid on the commercial utility of the discovery, it is 
probably most memorable as solving a problem in physical geography and 
bringing out prominently the good qualities of “pluck” and endur- 
ance, the common property of the Anglo-Saxon race. The narrative of the 
expedition forms a handsome volume, well illustrated with sketches and 
maps of the route. 

—The great event of the present season, in London, to book collectors is 
undoubtedly the sale of the library of Mr. George Offor—as that of the dram- 
atic and literary collections of Mr. Daniel was of the previous year. Mr. 
Offor was famous in England and America for the extent and variety of his 
collection of rare and curious editions of the Bible in all languages, but prin- 
cipally of the English versions from the days of Tyndale and Coverdale 
downward. The entire sale comprises'nearly four thousand lots, and will 
oceupy eleven days in their disposal ; of this number twelve hundred lots 


relate alone to the Pible. They form an assemblage perfectly unique, em- | 


bracing undescribed or little known editions of the Bibles of Cranmer, Cover- 
dale, Mathewes, ete., the Testaments of Tyndale, Geneva, etc., and hundreds 
of similar black-letter relics that testify to the untiring energy of the early 
Reformers, while their scarcity proves how sharply the contest was main- 
tained by the dominant Church party, who sought to destroy every vestige 
that told of free enquiry while they had the power to do so. It is well 
known that the vote of one executor only prevented the sale in one lot of 
Mr. Daniel's library to a wealthy and spirited American amateur, at an ex- 
pense considerably exceeding (in the existing state of the currency) one hun- 


dred thousand dollars. It is equally certain that many of Mr. Offor’s choicest | 


treasures are destined to find a resting-place in the United States. Recently 
Dr. Henry Cotton, the accomplished bibliographer, speaks, in one of his works, 
of “ the steady and strong tide which is fast carrying many of our rarest and 
most curious books to the western shores of the Atlantic, and depositing 
them at New York and Boston.” This tide is now flowing more vigorously 
than ever, and Biblical collectors, as Mr. Lenox, of New York, and Mr. Geo. 
Livermore, of Boston, are pretty certain to avail themselves of so rare an 
opportunity. Another speciv/ité of Mr. Offor’s was the Works of John Bun- 
yan. No less than five hundred and sixteen lots of editions of his writings, 
or books illustrative of them, occur on the catalogue. Among them is Bun- 
yan’s own Bible, given to his son Joseph, and another book with his auto- 
graph, written during his unlettered days, in primitive fashion—* John Bun- 
yan is Boock.” Mr. Offor was the editor of the best edition of Bunyan’s 
works, and had made a diligent use of these rare volumes. Another unique 
book is the study and pulpit Bible of the famous Nonconformist divine, 
Richard Baxter, with autographic memoranda and list of the births and 
deaths of his family. The catalogue, made out with great care, forms an 
attractive book of over three hundred pages. The sale is now progressing, 
and we shall give the prices brought by some of the rarer articles in a 
future number. 

—The literature of the rebellion in England culminates, and in all proba- 
bility ends, in 


Selle Boyd in Camp and Prison,” a narrative recently 


published, to which the indefatigable George A. Sala, moved apparently by | 


motives of gallantry, contributes an introduction. He entreats the public 
favor for her as “a warm-hearted, impulsive, and brave woman of the 
South,” who dashed into the field, maddened by the wrongs and cruelties 





ation. 


North, Miss B. B. (or Mrs. Hardinge) is hardly so foolish as her advocate, 
and confesses that both her deeds and her sufferings have been overrated. 
Her heroic career began with shooting a Federal soldier who had insulted 
her mother, a story that, if ¢ruve (for particulars are carefully avoided), was a 
strange act for a sensitive, refined girl at the age of seventeen. Her princi- 
pal achievement after this was the conveyance of contraband information to 
Stonewall Jackson on a critical occasion that enabied him to surprise the 
United States troops in the Shenandoah Valley. The account of the Belle’s 
imprisonment in the Old Capitol Prison at Washington affords unwilling 
testimony to the clemency exercised by the Government in its dealings 
with one who gloried in the functions of a spy. Scarcely a grain of 
historical truth can be winnowed from the heap of ill-tempered and untrust- 
worthy gossip of which the work consists. It is valueless except as a means 
of practising on the credulity of John Bull, and is not worth a reprint. 


—The genius of M. Doré, the French artist, is now fully appreciated in 
England, where the impression from the origina! wood-cuts of his illustrated 
edition of Don Quixote, issued in monthly numbers, has met with immense 
success, and we believe counts a very large number of subscribers in the 
United States. Though the acquaintance with Spanish life, scenery, cos- 
tume, manners, ete., displayed in these illustrations is something wonderful, 
the conception of the hero is unsatisfactory, and few will rank the “ Don 
Quichotte ” highest among M. Doré’s productions. We are glad to see that 


an edition of his far superior “ Dante” illustrations, accompanied by 
Cary’s translation of the “ Divina Commedia,” is announced in London by 
the same publishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co., who are stimulated to the 
cffort by the extensive patronage awarded to the Don Quixote. Though 
still a very young man (born in 1833), M. Doré has displayed already a fer- 
tility of invention and execution such as the world has never before seen, 
and in fact such as it is difficult for the mind to comprehend. In an essay 
on his characteristics as an author written by a friend and fellow painter, Mr. 
Hamerton, last year, the number of his published designs was estimated 
at more than forty thousand, and these, many of them, among the largest 


‘and most elaborate drawings ever made for book illustrations. His easel 


yictures are also numerous. M. Doré is now engaged in illustrating the 
I 56os = 
Bible for a publishing firm who intend to excel in its production every pre- 
vious embellished book. 


—The earliest of our private printing associations, “ The Bradford Club,” 
has just brought out, in limited number for its members only, a volume that 
should possess special attractions for every Enickerbocker. It is “ Anthology 
of New Netherland, or Translations from the Early Dutch Poets of New 
York (Steendam, Selyns, De Sille), with Memoirs of their Lives, by Henry 
C. Murphy.” How completely the memory of these classics of a country 
“that knew of none” had faded away from the recollection of their ungrate- 
ful posterity, it is needless to say. To the researches of Mr. Murphy, our 
best scholar in all that relates to the literature of Holland, while Minister at 
the Hague their rehabilitation is due; and their second lease of fame bids 
fair to be more lasting than the first. The Bradford Club have in hand, we 
learn, a work that will be a proper tribute to the worthy from whom they 
derive their name—William Bradford, the first printer of the Province of 
New York. It isa catalogue raisonné of all the known productions of his 
press yet extant, with facsimiles, and got up in a manner worthy of the 
subject and its undertakers. 


—Though something more than a mere literary man, Sir Joseph Paxton 


| had sufficient connection with books to insure a place for the record of his 


recent death among the losses sustained by literature, art, and science. He 


| was physically and mentally a fine specimen of the working classes from 


whence he rose, and, as far as their peculiar attribute of labor is concerned, 


|to which he continued to belong during his busy and well occupied life. 


When working as laborer for a few shillings a week in the Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, his intelligence and civility attracted the notice 
of the Duke of Devonshire, who appointed him head gardener at Chatsworth. 
Here he gradually succeeded to the stewardship and entire management of 
the Duke’s large Derbyshire estates. The exigencies of the ducal conserva- 
tories finally led to the erection of the great iron and glass structure for the 
accommodation of the “ Victoria Regia” that gave the hint for Paxton’s 
design for the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, and ensured its reception and 
the consequent rejection of 233 other plans. He was knighted after this 
great success, practised as an architect, and sat in Parliament as member for 
Coventry, still continuing his honorable connection with the Duke of Devon- 
shire, who presented him shortly before his own death with a life policy 
for £20,000. His ‘Magazine of Botany” in 15 volumes, and “ Flower Gar- 
den,” are among the most beautiful illustrated works of the kind, and his 


inflicted on her people, etc., etc. Though sufficiently bitter against the | other contributions to the literature of his favorite science were numerous 
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and valuable. Sir J. Paxton was born in 1803, and died on the 8th of June 


last. 

—The obituary of the month includes also the name of another man of 
science intimately connected with the annals of Polar exploration, whose 
theatre has been this continent. 
as a surgeon in the navy. 


Sir John Richardson commenced his career 
The spirit and energy displayed by him when 
in the service pointed him out as a proper companion for Sir John Franklin, 
whom he accompanied in two Aretic expeditions ; and he subsequently under- 
took the charge of one.of the parties despatched in the vain search for traces 
of his former comrade, spending altogether seven years in these regions. 
Few accounts of human endurance equal in interest Sir J. Richardson’s 
narrative of the sufferings sustained by himself and companions from the 
The 
striking account he gives of the shooting of the Indian guide who had played 
them false, and was only waiting the gradual exhaustion of the survivors to 
appropriate to himself their property, etc., is a situation of more than drama 
tic interest, simply and earnestly told, that must live in the memories of all 
who have once read it. 


failure of the means of sustenance during his first overland journey. 


Sir J. Richardson’s labors, in illustration of the 
Polar natural history, were important. 


They are summed up in his lerge 
work, “ Fauna Borealis Americani.”’ 


Sir John married a niece of Franklin's, 
and died in a pleasant retirement in the Lake country, at Grassmere, after a 
life of energetic labor. 

—Sir Lascelles Wraxall, whose death is also chronicled in June, at the 
age of thirty-seven, inherited the baronetcy conferred on his grandfather of 
memoir-writing fame with but little to support it. He commenced life in 
the army, but latterly took up the career of a littérateur, and displayed at 
this vocation a commendable industry in the absence of higher qualities. 
His books, produced within a few years, are numerous enough to fill the 
shelf of a circulating library ; and, with the possible exception of his ‘Me 
moirs of Queen Caroline Matilda of Denmark,” can scarcely aspire to a 
more lengthened existence. The sole connection of his literary ancestor 
with public affairs was derived from his participation in an attempt to rescue 
from imprisonment this ill-fated sister of George III., and some original 
materials derived from this source give permanent value to the work. 

—Among recently published scientific works in England is an elaborate 
monograph by Mr. R. A. Proctor of the planet “ Saturnandits System.” His 
attention was called to the subject by the anomalies presented by the physical 
conditions of that body, and after years of study and observation he pro- 
pounds a hypothesis that explains more fully than any other the phenomena 
of its unique rings. He believes they are not continuous bodies, either solid 
or fluid, but a multitude of loose, disconnected secondary planets, grouped 
like a bead necklace round its equatorial regions, just as if we were fur 
nished, not with one moon, but as many moons as would span the whole 
earth. Whether or not a scientific truth, this is a fine poetical idea, illus 
trating in a striking manner our conceptions of the lavish opulence of 
nature’s plan. Mr. Proctor is of St. John’s College, Cambridge, the institu 
tion which produced Mr. Adams, the co-discoverer of the planet Neptune, 
and famous for the eminence of its mathematicians 
community where all are scientific. 


and astronomers in a 


—The interest attaching to bibliography, not in regard to the fantastic 
fopperies that usually pass under that name, but as a study of the sources 
of knowledge, is increased by the impossibility of a subject being exhausted 
by the labors of any one individual, and the constant opportunities afforded 
by its pursuit for fresh discoveries. Thus Mr. Henry G. Bohn, who probably 
has more active working knowledge of books than any other man alive, had 
published only a year or two since a bibliography of Shakespeare, in his 
own words, “ elaborated up to an extreme point,” when Mr. Thimm, an intel- 
ligent foreign bookseller of London, brings out “ Shakesperiana from 1564 
to 1864,” which adds at least one hundred and twenty English works to Mr. 
Bohn’s list, and nearly three hundred in the German and French depart- 
ments. Mr. Thimm’s book also contains interesting sketches of the progress 
of Shakespearian criticism in England, Germany, and France, embracing 
many facts new to English readers. It appears certain that even in the 
lifetime of Shakespeare his plays were represented in Germany by English 
strolling actors, aid were speedily adapted to the German popular stage. 
Critics, however, lived in a higher sphere, and ignored the existence of these 
favorites of the people. Morhof, writing in 1682, said that John Dryden had 
written with much erudition on “ Dramatica Poesi,” but cf Shakespeare he 
confesses he knows nothing. Fifty years later Bodmer, a German critic of 
great celebrity, was acquainted only with the name (and not rightly that) of 
an English poet, “ Saspar” or “ Sasper.” Even his first translator, Wieland, 
pronounces his plays to be “full of chaff and empty straw.” Intelligent 
criticism commences with Lessing and Nicolai about 1760. In France 


ation. AQ 


Voltaire was the first person who spoke of Shakespeare's “ barbarous 
genius” with a warmth that offended the literary public of the 


could bear no approach to rivalry of its est 


l estat 


day, that 
Racine and 
Since that time about twelve different French versions evince a 
more liberal estimate of literary merit. 


lished faith in 


Corneille. 


—The new work of Mr. Grote, “ Plato, and the other companions of 
Sokrates,” proves to be a book well justifying the labor of years bestowed 
upon it, and second only in importance to the same writer's * History of 
Greece.” Though a reprint is promised, the sight of the three bulky 
volumes makes us fear that an American edition may be postponed till a 
more convenient season, when paper is cheaper and printers’ wages lower 
than at present. The writer's purpose is to exhibit, at its full height, the 
activity of Greek speculative thought, as contrasting and supplementing the 
political and social manifestations that form the matter of history proper 
Two chapters sketch the pre-Sokratic philosophy, preparatory to the full and 
exhaustive review and analysis of the life, writings, and opinions of Plato 
that form the body of the work. 


As Sokrates wrote nothing, it is to Plato 
that recourse must be had for the full scope and purpose of his philosophy, 
rather than to Xenophon, who, though a faithful reporter, presents us with 
the practical side of the sage, and “ never soars high in the regions of ideal 
ity, or grasps at ethereal visions, like Plato.” Another book, of which 
Aristotle is the hero, is promised by Mr. Grote, should his health permit its 
execution. He will then have accomplished the purpose he has set before 
him, to delineate the originality and grandeur of Greek philosophy, as ex- 
emplified in its two principal heroes, while yet it was purely Hellenic, 
unmixed by any amalgamation with Oriental veins of thought—* before (in 
the happy language of the writer) the Orontes and the Jordan had yet begun 
to flow westward and impart their own color 
Latium.” 


to the waters of Attica and 
—The reprint of Mr. Collier's “ Account of the Rarest Books in the Eng- 
lish Language,” alluded to last week, has been undertaken by Mr. David 
G. Francis, of 506 Broadway, who is now receiving the names of subscribers 
to the limited edition that he purposes to issue. The work will be executed 
at the Cambridge Riverside Press, forming four handsome volumes of the 
size well known by its adoption for the standard works proceeding from 
the same establishment. It will not be stereotyped, and only a sufficient 
number will be printed to supply the probable demand. All students of 
Shakespeare will find in this book the fullest exhibition of the literature 
contemporary with the great dramatist—from whence the only satisfactory 
illustrations of his writings can be drawn—that has ever been brought to” 
gether by unequalled opportunities for research and untiring vigor in the 
pursuit. It is the last and most important offering of a literary veteran in 
elucidation of the studies that his life has been too brief to exhaust. 
—After the sale of four editions of Lord Derby's translation of “The 
liad” without alteration, he has submitted the fifth impression to revision, 
The 


alterations are said to be very slight and unimportant, so that the book 


profiting, no doubt, by the critical opinions called forth by his work. 


may now be presumed to take its permanent and acknowledged place in 
English literature. Its reception in the United States has been so cordial 
that we understand an edition in the popular “ blue and gold,” or small 
pocket size, is in preparation by the American publisher, in addition to the 
handsome library copy already issued. 


°*?>e - — 


FORSYTH'S CICERO.* 
In these volumes, which are elegantly reprinted from the London 
edition, Mr. Forsyth, well known as author of “ Hortensius,” “ Napoleon at 
St. Helena and Sir Hudson Lowe,” “ History of Trial by Jury,” presents a 








new biography of Cicero, not only as an orator and politician, but as a private 
man, speaking and acting like other men in the ordinary affairs of life. The 
work is faithfully done according to the author's capacity. The letters of 
Cicero have been diligently studied, and the labers of the most recent 
scholars, English and German, have been carefully used. The style is easy, 
natural, occasionally piquant, nevet florid or highly adorned, but business- 
like rather, and with a certain raciness as of actual life which holds the 
attention. An extensive acquaintance with the history of legal usages 
enables Mr. Forsyth to explain the Roman customs in a way that makes 
them intelligible to the ordinary reader, and places him in the midst of 
the political and social world of the great city as no other writer has done, 
While it 


yosed without affectation, it is composed entirely without elegance. 
I ! 3 


His book, however, is gravely deficient in literary art. is com- 


There 
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is not a flash of brilliancy in both the volumes. The writer of a biography 
like this may not only be permitted to indulge in an occasional play of 
imagination or fancy, it is expected and demanded 6f him that he shail 
light up his picture with all the glory he can legitimately command. The 
actual scenery of Cicero’s life was attractive, often gorgeous, and it was 
exceedingly diversified. His working time was spent in the city of Rome ; 
his months of leisure were passed at his different villas, which were placed 
amid the lovelies landscapes of Southern Italy. But we have in these 
pages no picture of Rome, or of any part of it, not even of the Forum or the 
Capitol; and the reader's fancy tries in vain to bring up any one of those 
delicious residences among the mountains or by the sea whose names are 
associated for ever with philosophy, letters, and elegant hospitality. Meri- 
vale’s history is level almost to monotony. We read his calm judicial pages, 
thirsting as we go along for the sparkling fountain of poetic feeling. But 
Merivale is a splendid artist compared with Forsyth. His descriptions of 
Cicero’s villa, overlooking the Campagna, of the retreat of Tiberius at Capri, 
of Caesar's triumphal procession into Rome, would together, or even singly, 
make Mr. Forsyth’s literary fortune. To write about a famous Italian and 
leave out Italy is unpardonable. 

The author’s legal accomplishments are a disadvantage to him as well ss 
an advantage. He gives undue space to the law cases which Cicero undér- 
took, and dwells with tedious and pedantic minutehess on points as little 
salculated to interest the reader in Mr. Forsyth as in Cicero. The “ profes- 
sion” crops out with a prominence fhat is needless, and not seldom imper- 
tinent, as when it seems to assume that none but lawyers are capable of 
making ethical discriminations in the simplest questions. 


A graver fault than either of those we have mentioned is, in our judg- 
ment, the absence of a suitable historical background for the display of his 
main figure. A great historical personage should be surrounded by the his- 
torical personages and scenes whereof he made a part, if he is to be fairly 
seen in his just proportions. There must be something like a mise en scéene 
skilfully arranged. Mr. Forsyth should have given us a condensed, but 
firm and vivid sketch of the Empire as it was when Cicero lived, of the men 
who were passing off the stage on one side and of the men who were com- 
ing on to the stage from the other. He does nothing of the kind. He is 
content with adverting, in a cursory way, to the passages in which his hero 
played a part, leaving wide spaces of the story unfilled with record or 
comment, so that we are obliged to take a succession of leaps from one 
episode to another, very disagreeably conscious that we are losing a great 
many things that we ought to know before we can intelligently proceed. The 
reader who is unfortunately ignorant of Roman history, as most readers are, 
will find himself in the condition of a man picking his way across a marsh, 
wondering how he reached his actual footing, and wondering yet more how 
he is to leave it for another. 

In treating the character of Cicero himself, Mr. Forsyth exhibits a 
fairness and candor which we can hardly praise more than they deserve. 
He is no eulogist ; he is not even an apologist. He has no passion, and pro- 
bably finds it easy to hold the scales of an impartial judgment. He speaks 
more severely of Middleton, the fulsome panegyrist, than of Drumann or 
Mommsen, the steady depreciators of the man he celebrates. He has clearly 
studied for himself; and he judges for himself; and he would rather his 
readers should follow his example than accept his criticism. He dilates on 
Cicero’s vanity—smiles at his eagerness to perpetuate the memory of his 
great consulship by a Greek and a Latin history, and by a poem, all from his 
own hand—calls attention to the absurdity of his figure, as he wanders about 
with his troublesome lictors, cherishing “his idle and silly dream” of a 
triumph he did not deserve—and laughs a little grimly at his declining the 
perilous embassy to Antony on the ground that his life was too precious 


to the state to be sacrificed. He reports some of his jokes with due 
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tery” a short oration delivered to Cesar, the man whom of all others he 
hated, and whose assassination later was a cause of rejoicing to him. He 
expresses manly disgust at his complimentary letter to Antony, complying 
with a request which, as he wrote to Atticus, “showed such disgraceful 
baseness on Antony’s part, that he sometimes almost wished to have Czsar 
back ;” and he is astonished at finding Cicero on the most intimate terms 
with the infamous Dolabella, cracking jokes at his table, and doing his best 
to ingratiate himself with the victorious party of Cesar, justifying his course 
at the same time by the plea that he must march with the time. He makes 
no attempt to extenuate Cicero’s conduct in the case of Scaptius vs. Inhabi- 
tants of Salamis, in which case he connived at an atrocious swindle of the 
Salaminians, in order to gratify the “impudent request” of a personal friend. 
Nor does he expect us to be other than shocked that the great man should 
have selected as a husband for his daughter “a profligate young nobleman, 
one of the worst men ot that bad age,” who was, moreover, married when 
he first set his heart on him. That Cicero, seeing through Pompey, as he 
showed that he did at last, discovering that he was in all respects as ambi- 
tious as Cesar himself, having full revelation of his horrible purpose to 
invade Italy with legions of foreign barbarians and lay it waste with fire and 
sword,—that Cicero, understanding this, and feeling all the atrocity of it, 
should still cling to his former idol, and give as a reason for his allegiance 
that it would be ungrateful to abandon the man who had conferred so many 
favors on him, strikes Mr. Forsyth, as it must strike everybody, with wonder 
at the great moralist who could so interpret his duty, with amazement at 
the patriot who could thus put his personal feeling before his country’s 
safety, with scorn of the man whose personal honor could hesitate in such 
an emergency to choose between principle and prejudice. 

And to counterbalance these terrible defects, as he himself diplays and 
pronounces them, Mr. Forsyth puts forward—what? Cicero’s amiability 
and kindness of disposition, his conscientiousness in the discharge of the 
routine of his duty, his exemplary, generous, even noble conduct as questor 
in Sicily and as proconsul in Asia Minor, his courage on the occasion of the 
Catilinian conspiracy, and his magnificent audacity as the deliverer of the 
philippics against Antony. His military exploits he passes lightly over, 
hardly awarding to them their merited praise, under the circumstances ; 
and his real grandeur as a man of thouglt scarcely attracts his attention. 
Surely this leaves the argument weak in favor of Cicero, And yet, our 
author records his judgment that “Cicero loved his country with a passion- 
ate affection ;’ that “he never could act boldly unless his conscience was at 
ease ;” that “in the civil war between Caesar and Pompey he was always 
haunted with the idea that he might be deciding wrong ;” that “ his moral 
instinct was too strong to allow him to resort to means of which his con- 
science disapproved ;” that “ his constant aim was to do right ;” that “ his 


| standard of morality was as high as it was perhaps possible to elevate it by 


apology for their worthlessness and due rebuke of their indecency, He | 
| he uttered the noble sentiment that he was not ashamed to confess that his 


details several cases of insincerity—amounting to dishonor and false 
hood—and dees not spare his condemnation. He mentions the ora 


| 


tor’s cool proposal to deny the authorship of a speech which was | 
| 
| cipled defence of Gabinius—of which speech, at that particular passage, Mr. 


making him unpopular—refers to his letter to the historian whom 
he pressed to write a history of the famous consulship, and to write 
it without regard to literal facts, but with such a latitude of pane- 
gyric as would go beyond his private estimate of the actor’s merit 
—and narrates fairly the defence of Gabinius, in the course of which 


he came forward “as a witness to the character of a man whom he had | 


branded with every term of opprobrium and contempt.” He quotes with 
astonishment the orator’s flattering letter to Appius, whom, in another letter 


the mere light of nature, and to fall below that standard made him feel dis- 
satisfied with himself and ashamed.” 

We submit that this verdict does not accord with ' the evidence as laid 
before us by Mr. Forsyth himself. It is very easy to say that Cicero’s vanity 
“was after all a harmless failing ;’ but was it a harmless failing that kept 
him on two occasions from going on important embassies because in his con 
ceit the state could not spare him? Was it a harmless failing that led him 
to desire that history might be falsified for the glorification of his consul 
ship? Was it a harmless failing that kept him dawdling about in the vain 
expectation of a military triumph when urgent public affairs required his 
attention ? 

“The chief fault of Cicero’s moral character was a want of sincerity,” says 
Mr. Forsyth, in a careless tone, as if he were speaking of some slight foible. 
But,in the course ofhis narrative, that “ want of sincerity ” betrays Cicero 
jnto actions which, in such a man, must be characterized as crimes and tur- 
pitudes that can neither be justified nor pardoned. 

‘‘ He was one of the most forgiving of men,and it was in perfect sincerity that 


enmities were mortal and his friendships eternal.” But that “noble senti- 
ment” was uttered in a speech wherein he undertook to justify his unprin- 


Forsyth remarks, “Brave words, but, after all we know of the circumstances, 
they cannot be accepted as true.” Nor must it be forgotten, in speaking of 
the “forgiveness,” that Cicero spoke with disgusting levity of Cesar’s assas- 
sination, and prayed that the gods would damn his soul. 

Cicero was a trimmer. Mr. Forsyth quotes from Macrobius the story that 
Laberius, a knight, when looking for a seat at the theatre, was accosted by 
the orator, who said, “I would take you in here if I had room,” on which 


to his friend Atticus, he had charged with every kind of outrage as a gov-| Laberius replied, “ What! you have no room! I am surprised at that, for 
ernor, with every form of vice asa man. He characterizes as “ abject flat- | you commonly sit on two stools.” Our author rebuts the charge of irresolu- 
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tion by an appeal to the decision exhibited in the contest with Catiline, and 
But the resolution in these cases was 
In the conflict with Catiline, Cicero 


in the final struggle with Antony. 

spasmodic rather than constitutional. 
was nerved to the utmost by personal ambition, which seized this open 
opportunity for aggrandizement ; and in the contest with Antony he was 
strung up to the highest pitch by personal ambition, which could not bear to 
forfeit a fame so dearly won. In the first instance he had a reputation to 
make; in the second a reputation to save. Cicero had no steadfastness. 


He could not be trusted either to counsel, to lead, or to follow. The con 


spirators against Cesar did not sound him, because they were not sure of 


him. He could not forget himself either his personal safety or his personal 
fame. Each party wanted him, and each party thought it could have him ; 


but no party could hold him, for success was fluctuating, and his allegiance 
wavered with fortune. 

As compared with other great men of his age, Cicero was certainly a 
man of extraordinary private virtue. He was not cruel; he was not rapa- 
cious; he was not licentious ; he was not intemperate in meat and drink ; 
he was not a tyrant in his family; he was capable of at least one constant 
friendship, that with Atticus. His private and domestic life are, on the 
whole, rather lovely to contemplate in that hideous age. But when we seek 
the real greatness of Cicero, we find ourselves instinctively turning away 
from the actor in human affairs to the thinker on themes that concern all 
mankind ; from the vacillating politician to the patriot whose love of country 
was certainly purer than was common in his time; from the jealous com- 


petitor for the paltry distinctions of the Roman populace to the sage whose 


comprehensive mind could in the day of trouble breathe the atmosphere of 


serene ideas and sweep the whole horizon of speculative thought ; from the 
vain courtier of the powerful and the base to the noble moralist whose con- 
ceptions of human dignity and duty are worthy of an advanced Christian 
age. 

We complain of Mr. Forsyth that he does his hero less than justice by 
trying to vindicate him on grounds of ordinary morality, instead of throwing 
about his person the glory of his illuminated and illuminating mind. He 
rates him too high as an individual ; he rates him too low as an ‘intelligence. 
Meri- 
Cicero, he 
says, “is convicted from his own mouth of vanity, inconstancy, sordidness, 


Merivale is more just, and more generous, too, though less indulgent. 
vale’s verdict is terribly severe, but his tribute is magnificent. 
jealousy, malice, selfishness, and timidity.” “ From his pages there flows an 
incessant stream of abuse of all the great masters of political power in his 
time.” “ He certainly left on his contemporaries an unfavorable impression 
of the qualities of his heart.” “To the pursuit of fame he sacrificed many 
interests and friendships.” ‘ He had no nice sense of honor, and was con- 
trolled by no delicacy of sentiment, where public opinion was silent, or a 
transaction strictly private.” But Merivale does not forget that Cicero is 
his own most cruel accuser, and has unconscicusly submitted his character 
to a test under which none but saintly characters could stand. Those let- 
ters to Atticus, in which he speaks to his bosom friend with a frankness 
which few people indulge in even in their secret closets, furnish the material 
The generous mind is half inclined to overlook faults 
There is something mean in bringing against a man the 
secrets of the confessional ; and while we cannot help noting the confession, 
we let the frankness that uttered them dim the impression they make. 

And while Cicero’s avowal of his moral weaknesses is a palliation of his 
weaknesses, it is positively and grandly to his credit that we find ourselves 
judging him bya higher moral standard than we apply to other distin- 
guished men of antiquity. 
hands. 


for his condemnation. 
thus disclosed. 


There is that in him that demands this at our 
We feel after all that his was a great intellect and a great soul. 
We bear testimony to something lovely in his character, high in his aspira- 
tion, noble in his precept, beyond all ancient example. To use the language 
of Merivale, “ Cicero lived and died in faith. He made converts to the belief 
in virtue, and had disciples in the wisdom of love.” We feel no compunc- 
tion in applying to the man what Quintilian says of the orator: ‘“‘ You may 
be sure that you are in the way of improvement if Cicero is your favorite.” 





+~<> 
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MISS MACKENZIE.* 

WE have long entertained for Mr. Trollope a partiality of which we 
have yet been somewhat ashamed. Perhaps, indeed, we do wrong to say 
that we have entertained it. it has rather usurped our hospitality, and has 
resisted several attempts at forcible expulsion. If it remains, therefore, in 
however diminished vigor, we confess that it will be through our weakness. 

Miss Mackenzie is a worthy gentlewoman, who, coming at the age of 


*‘*Miss Mackenzie. A novel. B y of Toes : 
Siders” tae e y Anthony Trollope ew York: Harper & 
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thirty-six into’ comfortable little fortune, retires to enjoy it at a quiet water- 
ing-place, where, in the course of time, she is beset by a brace of mercenary 


suitors. After the lapse of a year she discovers that she holds her property 


by a wrongful title, and is compelled to transfer it to her cousin, a widowed 
baronet, with several children, who, however, gallantly repairs the injury 
thus judicially inflicted, by making her his wite. The work may be qual 
ified, therefore, in strictness, as the history of the pecuniary embarrassments 
of a middle-aged spinster. The subject has, at least, the charm of novelty, 
a merit of which the author has wisely appreciated the force. We had had 
heroines of many kinds, maidens in their teens, yea, even in their units, 
and matrons in their twenties, but as yet we had had no maidens in their 
We, for our part, have often been called upon to protest against 


the inveterate and excessive immaturity of the ladies in whose fortunes we 


thirties. 


are expected to interest ourselves, and we are sincerely grateful to Mr. 
Trollope for having practically recognized the truth that a woman is poten 
tially a heroine as longas she lives. ‘To many persons a middle-aged woman 
in love trenches upon the ridiculous. Such persons may be assured, however, 
‘Miss Mac- 
kenzie,”’ there is very little of its substance. Mr. Trollope has evidently been 


that although there is considerable talk about this passion in 


conscious of the precarious nature of his heroine's dignity, and in attempt 
ing to cancel the peril to which it is exposed, he has diminished the real 
elements of passion. 


This is apt to be the case in Mr. Trollope’s 


stories. Passion has to await the convenience of so many other claimants 
that in the end she is but scantily served. As for action, we all know what 
we are .to expect of Mr. Trollope in this direction; and the admirers of 
“quiet novels,” as they are somewhat euphuistically termed, will not be 
disappointed here. Miss Mackenzie loses her brother, and assumes his 


property: she then adopts her little niece, takes lodgings at Littlebath, 
returns a few visits, procures a seat at church, puts her niece at school, 
receives a few awkward visits from a couple of vulgar bachelors, quarrels 
with her pastor's wife, goes to stay with some dull old relatives, loses her 
money, falls out with the dull relatives, is taken up by a fashionable cousin 
and made to serve in a fancy fair, and finally receives and accepts an offer 
from another cousin. Except the acquisition and loss of her property, 
Her life 


She certainly suffers and enjoy s less than 


which events are detailed at great length, she has no adventures. 
could not well be more peaceful. 
most women. Granting, however, that the adventures entailed upon her by 
her luckless £800 a year are such as may properly mark her for our obser 
vation and compensate for the lack of incidents more dramatic, Mr. Trollope 
may consider that he has hit the average of the experience of unmarried 
English ladies. It is perhaps impossible to overstate the habitual monotony 
of such lives ; and at all events, as far as the chronicler of domestic events 
has courage to go in this direction, so far will a certain proportion of facts 
bear him out. Literally, then, Mr. Trollope accomplishes his purpose of 
being true to common life. But in reading his pages, we were constantly 
; that is, 
whether in the midst of this multitude of real things, of uncompromisingly 
Mr. Trollope 
has proposed to himself to describe those facts which are so close under 


induced to ask ourselves whether he is equally true to nature 
real circumstances, the persons put before us are equally real. 
every one’s nose that no one notices them. Life is vulgar, but we know 
not how vulgar it is till we see it set down in his pages. It may be said 


therefore that the emotions which depend upon such facts as these 


cannot be too prosaic; that as prison discipline makes men idiots, an 
approach, however slight, to this kind of influence perceptibly weakens the 
mind. We are yet compelled to doubt whether men and women of healthy 
intellect take life,even in its smallest manifestation, as stypidly as Miss 
Mackenzie and her friends. Mr. Trollope has, we conceive, simply wished 
to interest us in ordinary mortals: it has not been his intention to introduce 
us toa company of imbeciles. But, seriously, we do not consider these peo- 
ple to be much better. Detach them from their circumstances, reduce them 
to their essences, and what do they amount to? They are but the halves of 
men and women. The accumulation of minute and felicitous circumstances 
which constitutes the modern novel sheds such a glamour of reality over the 
firures which sustain the action that we forbear to scrutinize them separ- 
ately. The figures are the generals in the argument ; the facts are the par 
ticulars. The persons should accordingly reflect life upon the details, and 
not borrow it from them. Todo so is only to borrow the contagion of death. 
This latter part is the part they play, and with this result, as it seems to us, 
in “ Miss Mackenzie.” 


rather than his fault. 


It is possible that this result is Mr. Trollope’s misfortune 

He has encountered it in trying to avoid an error 
which he doubtless considers more pernicious still, that of overcharging 
nature. He has doubtless done his best to give us the happy middle truth. 
But ah, if the truth is not so black as she is sometimes painted, neither is 
she so pale! 
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We do not expect from the writers of Mr. Trollope’s schoel (and this we 
] 


esteem already a great concession) that they shall contribute to the glory of 


human nature ; but we may at least exact that they do not wantonly detract 


from it. Mr. Trollope’s offence is, after all, deliberate. He has deliberately 


selected vulgar illustrations. His choice may indeed be explained by an in- 
firmity for which he is not responsible: we mean his lack of imagination. 
But when a novelist’s imagination is weak, his judgment should be strong, 
Such was the case with Thackeray. Mr. Trollope is of course wise, in view 
of the infirmity in question, in devoting himself to those subjects which 
least expose it. He is an excellent, an admirible observer ; and such an one 
may accomplish much. 


as little ones? It was by doing so that Thackeray wrote “ Henry Esmond.” 
Mr. Trollope’s devotion to little things, inveterate, self-sufficient as it is, 
begets upon the reader the very disagreeable impression that not only no 
imagination was required for the work before him, but that a man of imag- 
ination could not possibly have written it. This impression is fostered by 
many of Mr. Troliope’s very excellences. A more richly-gifted writer would 
miss many of his small (that is, his great) effects. It must be admitted, 
however, that he would obtain on the other hand a number of truly great 
ones. Yet, as great effects are generally produced at present by small means, 
Mr. Trollope is master of a wide field. He deals wholly in small effects. 
His manner, like most of the literary manners of the day, is a small manner. 
And what a strange phenomenon, when we reflect upon it, is this same 
small manner! What an anomaly in a work of imagination is such a chap- 
ter as that in which our author describes Mrs. Tom Mackenzie’s shabby dinner 
party. It is as well described ar it possibly could be. Nothing is omitted. 
It makes 


Nothing, we 


It is almost as good as certain similar scenes in the “ Book of Snobs.” 
the reader's ear tingle and his cheeks to redden with shame. 
say, is omitted ; but, alas! nothing is infused. The scene possesses no in- 
terest but such as resides in the crude facts: and as this is null, the picture 
There 
we touch upon the difference between the great manner and the small 
manner ; herein lies the reason why in such scenes Mr. Trollope is only 
almost as good as Thackeray. 


is clever, it is faithful, it is even horrible, but it is not interesting. 


It can generally be said of this small manner 
that it succeeds ; cleverness is certain of success ; it never has the vertigo ; 
it is only genius and folly that fail. But in what does it succeed? That is 
the test question: the question which it behooves us to impose now-a-days 
with ever growing stringency upon works of art ; for it is the answer to this 
question that should approve or condemn them. It is small praise to say of 
Yet Mr. Trollope is 
master of but two effects: he renders his reader comfortable or the reverse. 


a novelist that he succeeds in mortifying the reader. 


As long as he restricts himself to this scale of emotion, of course he has no 
need of imagination, for imagination speaks to the heart. In the scene here 
mentioned, Mr. Trollope, as we have said, mortifies the reader; in other 
scenes he fosters his equanimity, and his plan, indeed, is generally to leave 
him in a pleasant frame of rind. : 

This is all very well; and we are perhaps ill advised to expect sympathy 
for any harsh strictures upon a writer who renders such excellent service. 
Let us, however, plainly disavow a harsh intention. Let us, in the interest 
His merits, indeed! he has 
We use this 
term advisedly, because its virtues are all virtues of detail : the virtues of the 


of our argument, heartily recognize his merits. 
only too many. His manner is literally freckled with virtues. 


photograph. The photograph lacks the supreme virtue of possessing a 


character. It is the detail alone that distinguishes one photograph from 
another. What but the details distinguishes one of Mr. Trollope’s novels 


from another, and, if we may use the expression, consigns it to itself? Of 
course the details are charming, some of them ineffably charming. The 
ingenuous loves, the ‘: «%cent flirtations, of Young England, have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Trollope in such a way as to secure him the universal public 
good-will; described minutely, sympathetically, accurately ; if it were not 
that an indefinable instinct bade us to keep the word in reserve, we should 
say truthfully. The story of Miss Mackenzie lacks this element of vernal 
love-making. 
that they are not ridiculous. They are assuredly not interesting ; 
When you draw on the 


and they 
are involved in much that is absolutely repulsive. 
grand scale, a certain amount of coarseness in your lines is excusable ; but 
when you work with such short and cautious strokes as Mr. Trollope, it 
Still, taking the book in its 
best points, the development of Miss Mackenzie’s affections would not, in 
What 
Miss Mackenzie is an utterly common- 


behooves you, above all things, to be delicate. 


actual life, be a phenomenon worthy of an intelligent spectator. 
rights, then, accrue to it in print? 
place person, and her lover is almost a fool. 
of the smallest inspiration from the events of his life. Why should we fol- 
lew the fortunes of such people? They vulgarize experience and all the 


The most that can be said of the affairs of this lady’s heart is | 


But why does he not observe great things as well | 
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other heavenly gifts. Why should we stoop to gather nettles when there 


are roses blooming under our hands? Why should we batten upon over- 
cooked prose while the air is redolent with undistilled poetry? It is per aps 
well that we should learn how superficial, how spiritless, how literal human 
feeling may become; but is a novel here our proper lesson-book? Clever 
novels may be manufactured of such material as this; but to outweigh a 
thousand merits they will have the one defect, that they are monstrous. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, however, has recently told 
us that a large class of Englishmen consider it no objection to a thing that 


it is an anomaly. 


They will be anomalies. 


Mr. Trollope is doubtless one of the number. 


—_—————__o—-e 


WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED,* 


Tuts publication of Praed’s poetical works forms the fifth collection of 
them that has been made in America, and is much more complete and 





accurate than any of its predecessors. It is an exact reprint of the recent 
English edition, prepared by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and issued under 
direction of the poet’s daughters. A very excellent memoir is prefixed to 
the poems; the editor has every aid that could be rendered him by the 
author’s surviving friends and relatives; and in these volumes Praed’s 
claim to poetic honors is finally submitted to the world for judgment. 
The editor's labor has been well performed, and deficiency can be imputed 
to him in respect of one thing only. Necessarily an important part of his 
duty consisted in rejection and selection. How difficult a task this may 
have been we have no means of knowing, but to us it seems that if more 
had been rejected, even if these two volumes had been compressed into one, 
the ends which the editor had in view would perhaps have been more 
surely attained. 

Much that Praed wrote was written hastily; much of it was written 
while he was yet very young. Of much, then, the intrinsic value is small. 
Some of his verses were not printed in his lifetime, but copied in manu- 
script, and handed about by admiring friends; others were printed, indeed, 
but printed in publications soyphemeral that a man who wrote for them 
might, without impropriety, egain make use of contributions which, if not 
used a second time, would have seemed to be material wasted and thrown 
But when an editor collects these repetitions and the reader collates 
them, the fame of the author is to a certain slight extent injured. Praed 
when living may have used the same witticisms more than-once, for all wits 
are supposed to do that. But if they do employ the same joke five or six 
times, they take care to have five or six different audiences, 


away. 


The jest upon a 
politician’s love for his place would hardly have been of so frequent recur- 
And 


as repetition hurts his fame as a wit, so also it is of no especial advantage 


rence in these pages had Praed himself prepared them for the press. 


to his fame as a poet to give us fifty poems, of not very diverse character, 
and of about equal poetic merit, when ten would have satisfied the reader as 
fully and tired him somewhat less. This fault is, however, the only one 
that can be charged upon the editor, and it is a slight one. For if in rearing 
this commemorative column every stone is used, and some that add nothing 
to its beauty, we must recollect that something is to be pardoned to filial 
love and to the zeal of friendship. 

Traces of carelessness on the part of printer and proof-reader are 
numerous, but on the whole the elegant outward appearance of these 
volumes is not unworthy of the pleasant reading to be found within. 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since his death, but the 
memory of Praed is still green in the hearts of his many friends. 
born in 1802. His life ended just as the achievements of early manhood 
were redeeming the high promise of his youth. A witty and singularly 
facile writer; an accomplished scholar; a rising statesman ; of manners so 
attractive that he was a pet in society ; of a kindly disposition that won the 
love of all who knew him well; possessed of talents so brilliant as to com- 
mand universal and admiring respect; of perfect purity and integrity of 
character,—it is not wonderful that high expectations were formed of him, 
and that he was perhaps the most noted young Englishman of his day. 

His literary reputation was doubtless higher in his lifetime than it has 
ever been since ; for in his lifetime his other claims to respect heightened 


He was 


the opinion that was entertained of his literary abilities ; and we are further 


| to consider that if what he has left behind him may not seem great when 


regarded as a performance, yet to his contemporaries, as the promise of 


| future excellence given by the lad at school and the youth at college, the 


He is apparently unsusceptible | 


prose of the “ Etonian” and the sparkling verse of “ Knight’s Quarterly Maga- 
zine” seemed worthy of very high praise. 
Whatever distinction might have awaited him in his parliamentary 


* “The Poems of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. With Memoir by the Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge.” New York: W. J. Widdleton. 1865. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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career, we are of opinion that, in his character of poet, in which alone it is 
necessary for this generation to consider him, he had already, at the time of 
his death, reached as high a place as his talents would have ever enabled 
him to attain. 

This place cannot be propounced a high one. Praed was not without ¢ 
certain measure of the poetic faculty. But, aside from that, but two things 
seem to have made him a writer of verse: his imitative ability, of which 
the reader is made aware by being often reminded of other writers, as Byron, 
Scott, Hood, while never arrested by any strong marks of originality ; and, 
secondly, the persistent cultivation given to such poetic ability as he had by 
his father at home, by his tutors at school and college, and at the university 
by the competition for prizes, of which honors he bore off many. He thus 
acquired all the arts of versification. The precocity of his parts was, per- 
haps, their most distinguishing feature, and his early productions are char- 


acterized by that neat finish which appears rarely in the first essays of 


genius but is often found in the works of youthful talent. His father and 
his tutors subjected all he wrote to severe pruning, and his own taste and 
judgment, thus refined and educated, preserved him from any obscurity or 
turgidity of language, as well as from any affectation in sentiment. Indeed, 
it would be difficult to find any writer of English verse since Swift who is 
so habitually clear, simple, and correct as Praed. But these things do not 
make a poet. Style, we are truly told, depends as much upon what we say 
as upon how it is said. The praise that must be accorded to Praed will be 
found to apply mainly to his manner—to his phraseology rather than to his 
style. For example, we may say of him that he is witty. Now true wit, 
says Coleridge, in general difference sees partial resemblance, and finds un 
suspected links connecting objects apparently diverse. Praed’s wit finds 
these connecting links not between the things themselves so often as between 
the signs signifying the things. His wit is the wit of words. Paranomasia 
and fun abound in him. 

And so of the other qualities of his style. Yet it would be wrong to say 
that Praed is a mere versifier. If he is tried by his thoughts, if we enquire 
what, amidst much that is temporary and trivial, we may find that is noble, 
beautiful, and enduring, we shall discover here and there amid the prose 
some gleams of golden poetry. He is the possessor of a fancy not power- 
ful and capable of sustained flights, but very quick and fertile in details. 
It can create for us the nymph of a single tree, but if we would wander in 
enchanted forests we must commit ourselves to some mightier master of the 
spell than he. 

When we watch the flames that consume the heart of a Byron or a 
Heine, we often see looking out upon us, as in the magical fires of romantic 
legend, the eyes of some sardonic fiend, or the face of an imp, mocking and 
jeering. The nature of Praed was not intense or powerful, and the delicacy of 
feeling which made him shrink from displaying to the world the deepest 
feelings of his soul, caused him to hide his earnestness and sadness under 
light trifling rather than under the bitter jests that conceal a stronger spirit’s 
pain. But underneath many of his lightest strains there runs a current of 
gentle melancholy. The divine discontent of the soul with the life that now 
is, which in religion looks forward to the life that is to come, takes in his 
poetry the form of a pensive regret for time past that is irrecoverably van 
ished away. This dissatisfaction is as old as humanity. It is an ever- 
lasting and universal sentiment, and when it finds adequate expression, the 
result may truly be called poetry. Never forcibly expressed, but often pre- 
sent in his verse, this sentiment gives Praed his best title to the abused name 
of poet. 


-— 
Pe 


HOW SHALL WE RECOGNIZE THE MESSIAHS ?* 


A PRUDENT man will not always give his reasons, though they be plenty 
as blackberries and there be no compulsion. 





Doubtless it is an event suffi- 
ciently rare for a throned monarch to turn author and deal with type-setters 
and booksellers, and rarer still to turn biographer for one of his kind, of 
greater or less antiquity. But because the motive for such a step would be 
enquired by everybody, it does not follow that the Emperor of the French was 
bound to satisfy the world’s curiosity. We esteem it a weakness, therefore, 
that he indulged in a preface, and did not leave his aim to be discovered from 
the book itself. He would certainly have been more likely to obtain believers, 
and, what is of prime consequence, readers for his doctrines. For while it is un- 
questionably true, as Labienus says, that one cannot debate with the master 
of thirty legions, in his own domain at least, it is a remarkable fact that the 
immediate criticisms of the “History of Cesar” have been almost wholly 
expended upon the preface. M. Rogeard, indeed, went back to the title 


page, 
* “ Histoire de Jules César. Par S. M. I. Napoléon III.” 


T p ier. New York: 
eeenten & Cie.—“History of Julius Cesar.” Vol. I. eet: Bees 


New York: Harper & Brothers. 


and asserted that the king who attempted history before abdicating, pro- 


claimed ipso facto his incapacity. Besides, there are some books of which it 
is enough to know the author, and especially the intent, to condemn them out 
right, without a perusal or so much as a glance even. The very notoriety of 
Napoleon, in connection with his “ History,” is the most serious impediment 
to his success. Not only, because he is an absolute despot, is he deprived of 
honest criticism in France, and compelled to listen to praises which are to 
him only self-adulation in a very gauzy disguise ; he has not the advantage 
of the obscurest writer, the anonymous aspirant for a popular hearing. His 
arguments will not be weighed, his statements examined, his opinions con- 
sidered, on their own merits, for never is the reader permitted to forget that 
they issue from the Tuileries, and that not Cwesar, not Charlem: not 
the Corsican Bonaparte, is the object of his vindication, but himself, the here 





of the 2d December, the inventor of the cowp d'état and of political deporta 
tions to Cayenne. 

A composition of which every line is thus stamped with the timbre tmpérial 
is provocative of caution and mistrust. The mind, once put upon its guard, 
challenges every appearance, however innecent. The initial sentence be 
comes a stumbling-block : ‘“ Historic truth ought to be no less sacred than 
religion.” One straightway asks: ‘“ Why historic truth alone, and not all 
truth?” And again: “ Who is this stickler for veracity? It is he whose 
history cannot bear to be truly spoken of. It is he who erected his dynasty 
Who is it 
The man who broke his 
oath to Liberty, and slew her at the altar of which she had made him priest.” 
And so the commentary proceeds with the reading, a judgment being rormed 


on a lie, and has maintained it by a gag upon free expression 
that pretends to measure the sanctity of religion ? 


at every step instead of being held in solution, as is commonly the case with 
ordinary books which are written by indifferent men 
The value of a preface consists in procuring favor for that which succeeds it. 
In the present instance it is a perfect discouragement. Whereas it should 
seem like a wicket to a lawn, it is here like the door of a dungeon which we 
are assured is unlocked—while we remain on the outside. We repeat that 
the Emperor was not constrained to betray his aim in whitewashing Ceesar. 
Decency apart, to which he may have fancied that something was due, his 
policy evidently lay in keeping silent. Had his aim been noble, the case 
might have been different ; but a sophism which appears unheralded and is 
diffused through eleven chapters, runs a much less risk of detection than 
when tersely stated in as many lines. And the purpose of this work is to 
defend the morality of temporal success—to trace the hand of the Almighty 
in the elevation, and claim His sanction for the career, of the world’s rulers. 
It is not exactly the doctrine of the status quo, nor yet of the divine right 
of kings, though it partakes of both. It is not that the end justifies the 
means—for your Alexanders and Napoleons are only the instruments of 
Providence—but the result does. And the logic which is vaunted as the key 
to historic verity cannot fail, from this premiss, to arrive at a complete jus- 
tification of these instruments against every imputation of littleness or 
personal defect. So that the author is not ashamed to ask: “ When ex- 
traordinary facts attest an eminent genius, what is more contrary to good 
sense than to ascribe to him all the passions and sentiments of mediocrity ?” 
Celebrity alone will not invariably ensure an audience. The most famous 
orators are careful to select an attractive theme, or title at least. No such 
shrewdness is exhibited in the announcement of an office-holder that he will 
harangue against rotation in office: the “outs” will not come to hear him. 
It is so at this epoch with all civilized peoples. They choose to listen to 
other discourses than those which uphold the régimes under which they 
groan. It is clear, too, that the nations are not tending to Cwesarism, but to 
constitutional government ; and clearer still, that this tendency has been ir- 
resistibly heightened by the triumph of democracy in America. When our 
literary despot insists that “we must recognize in the long duration of an 
institution the proof of its goodness,” a twofold rejoinder is possible for the 
republicans of Europe. They can deny the proposition by pointing to the 
character and fate of slavery ; or confirm it by the example of the free society 
which has asserted its right, determination, and power to monopolize the 
Union. Above all, there is one question that will surely be asked, and which 
it is of the utmost importance should receive a categorical answer. It re- 
lates to the Messiahs, of whom the Emperor exclaims : “ Happy the peoples 
who comprehend and follow them! woe to those who misunderstand and 
combat them!” As if anticipating the difficulty, he remarks: “ But by what 
sign are we to recognize a man’s greatness? By the empire of his ideas, 
when his principles and his system triumph in spite of his death or defeat.” 
This may do well enough for posterity, but is evidently no help at all for 
the contemporaries of the Messiahs. These predestined saviours of man- 
kind so uniformly preserve by destroying, and resort to the most violent 
| means to authenticate their commissions, that it is scarcely strange that they 
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are misunderstood and combated. It would be an inestimable relief to both 
parties if they could agree at once upon the marks of a Messiah, and there 
make an end of resistance on the one hand and of butchery on the other 
We have in these times, moreover, a conflict of charters purporting to 
emanate from the same source, the people having somehow got the notion 
that they are divinely appointed to govern themselves ; and something like 
the old Russian custom which Doré depicts, would be a decided convenience. 
For when, by the law establishing a scale of fines for mayhem and mutila- 
tion, the capacity for crime was regulated by the means of every one ; if two 
pleasure-seeking Muscovites had confronted each other with felonious intent, 
a comparison of purses decided which should fear and flee from the other 
without unsheathing his sword. But unless the Messiah has something to 
show, how can such an arrangement be effected ? 

It is an old regret that the men of any given generation cannot live 
in the succeeding, and thus have the benefit of their own experience. How 
much smoother would have been the course of that Messiah who was misun- 
derstood at Strasburg in 1836, and again at Boulogne in 1840, and even as 
late as 1851, when he made himself understood with a vengeance! He 
might have been spared exile and incarceration, had his aureola shone as it 
does now about his saintly head. But they who crucified him in that early 
day were pardonably blind. For the Emperor does not present the other 


terested in knowing something of the previous life of this remarkable 
scholar. An interesting sketch from the pen of the Hungarian biographer 
Kertbeny enables us to supply the desired information. 

Arminius Viambéry was born in 1832, at Gutta, a village in the Island 
Schiitt in Hungary. His mother, early left a widow, could with difficulty pro- 
vide an education for him. By a boyish acquaintance with Hungarian, Slo- 
vakian, and German, he was prepared to go forward to other linguistic attain- 
ments, and while yet a youth he showed great proficiency in Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, English, Serbian, and Croatian. Soon after he became of 
age he went to Constantinople, in great poverty ; and in order to gain admis- 
sion to the schools of the Mohammedan clergy, he conformed to Islamism ; 
then he became thoroughly acquainted with the Mohammedan faith and prac- 


tice. He learned to write Turkish like a native. He directed his attention 


side of the picture : “‘ Woe to the people who follow a false Messiah!” And, | 


success being the standard, where does history furnish so plausible a candi- 
date for canonization as was Jefferson Davis before his downfall? Not only 
was he hailed as the Messiah of independence by the South, but by almiost the 
united world, and all those powers which itched for our national dismember- 
ment would fain have persuaded the North, as they had persuaded theni- 
selves, that he was a divine commissioner, to he respected accordingly. All 
the world now confesses its mistake, but very illogically, if we may trust 


the baffled convict may be converted into the triumphant martyr, “ by the 
empire of his ideas.”” Perhaps some of us will outlive the suspense ot this 
agonizing doubt. 


We are far from warning anybody against reading the “ History” beyond 


to some twenty Oriental tongues, and finally became well known in the 
East for his various contributions to philological literature. In 1860, the 
Hungarian Academy furnished him with 1,000 gulden toenable him to make 
a journey to Samarkand for the purposes already stated—and in July, 1862, 
we find him at Teheran, ready to enter the unknown region beyond. It is 
here that his own narrative begins. 

The difficulties of travel in Turkistan, which are always serious, were 
then greater than usual on account of a prevailing war, and Vimbéry could 
not make any satisfactory arrangements for his trip until several months had 
passed. The account of his stay in Teheran is an interesting but less im- 
portant portion of his story. At length, in January, 1863, by good manage 
ment, after many efforts, he succeeded in attaching himself to a band of 
twenty-three persons returning to Bokhara from a pilgrimage to Mecca. He 
passed himself off for a Turkish dervish, pretending that he desired to visit 
the fountain of pure Islamism and to pay his homage to certain saints of the 


country. Finding that the good dresses of his companions were not to be 
Napoleon, who is himself at fault, however. For in the light of the hereafter | 


the preface, in which we have preferred to linger. It is well to observe how | 
skilfully the author carries out the aim he professes, and much is doubtless | 
to be learned from his archeological researches, conducted, by-the-bye, at the | 


expense of the people for whose enslavement he argues. We would grant 
that none knows better than he what manner of bridge Cesar stretched 


across the Rhine, or the equipment of a Roman trireme, or the very location | 


of the Roman camps in Gaul. But when it comes to reproducing the spirit 
of the age with which he deals, he must yield the palm to his painter 


worn on the journey, he put on the appropriate costume of Bokhara, “a 
thousand rags fastened around the loins with a cord.” In this wretched 
dress, surmounted by a wearisome turban, to Mohammedans the ever- 
present memento of death, he set out on his journey. Wretched food 
and scanty water were his constant grievances. Great risk of detection at 
almost every stage of his journey imperilled his life—but skilfully extri 
cating himself from each entanglement, he crossed the south-east extremity 
of the Caspian Sea, at the limit of the Russian dominion, passing northward 


between the Little and the Great Balkan, and across the fiery desert, over the 
| former bed of the Oxus, and so forward to the city of Khiva, south of the 


| 
| 


Aral Sea. After a short sojourn here, the band of returning pilgrims followed 


| the right bank of the Oxus upward till it was necessary to quit it in 


Gérome, who is more concerned to be graphic than logical. Of the two | 


American editions much praise can be honestly spoken. The Harpers have | 
spared no pains to make their authorized version the handsomest volume | 


they have ever published, while the Messrs. Appleton have reprinted the | 
original in a style of rare accuracy and finish. Particularly is Mr. Smith’s | 


engraving of the Imperator commendable in the latter edition. 








oe 


A PHILOLOGIST AMONGST THE TURKOMANS,* 


Tuts is one of the most curious and interesting books of travel which has 
been published for many years. It is the story of a young Hungarian scholar, 
highly educated in the languages of the East, who penetrated in the tattered 
garb of a Mohammedan beggar to the heart of Turkistan, to Bokhara, and 
Samarkand, the famous capital of Tamerlane. The region which he traversed 


is almost unknown to Europeans, and death would have been the penalty of 


his boldness in visiting it, if his rare linguistic attainments, complete famil- 
iarity with the Koran and with Mohammedan usages, and his never-failing 
wit, had not enabled him to elude the scrutiny of those suspicious barbarians 
among whom his lot was cast. 

He tells us in his modest preface that his attention was early directed to 
the affinities and the origin of the Hungarian language, his own mother 
tongue, and that a desire to determine whether it should be referred to the 
Finnish or the Tartaric branch of the stock called Altaic led him to under- 
take his perilous journey. It was philological enthusiasm therefore which 
carried him on step by step through his long and wearisome course, and the 
results of his philological enquiries he naturally regards as the principal fruits 
of his labor. The publication of these researches he leaves for a later volume, 
and now only gives us the general observations which he made on the coun- 
try through which he passed. 

Before we dwell upon the particulars of his story, the reader may be in- 


* Travels in Central Asia, performed in the year 1863. By Arminius Vambéry.” 
London: John Murray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 8vo, pp. 493. : 


order to reach Bokhara. Here Vambéry remained a month, and then pur 
sued his journey to Samarkand. 

The account which Mr. Vambéry gives us of these two places is highly 
entertaining. In Bokhara he was closely watched, but his disguise was not 
penetrated. ‘“ What extreme piety,” he overheard some one say, “to come 
all the way from Constantinople to Bokhara alone, in order to visit our Baha- 
ed-din ” (that being the name of a celebrated saint renowned through Islam, 
who died in 1388). The duties of a dervish, rigorously performed in order to 
keep up appearances, and the investigations of a shrewd and learned traveller, 


| were amusingly combined in his every-day routine. 


Bokhara he describes as a city four miles in circumference, having eleven 
gates, and divided into two principal parts, the inner and the outer city. It 
is said to contain 365 mosques, and also 365 colleges—this number ap- 
parently being a favorite figure, perhaps we should say, a figure of speech. 
Vambéry could find but half that number of churches, and only eighty col- 
leges. These latter institutions are seminaries not of learning but fanati 
cism ; the chief instruction being in the Koran and religious casuistry, with a 
little logic and philosophy. The number of students is represented at 5,000, 
gathered not only from Central Asia but from India, Cashmere, Afghanistan, 
Russia, and China. The emir, or chief magistrate, is said to govern by jus 
tice, and to do all in his power to discourage luxury and maintain among the 
people their primitive simplicity. 

The traffic of Bokhara appears to be but moderate, consisting chiefly in 


the sale of such articles of Asiatic or Russian manufacture as the people of 


the town require. Printed books are rarities—but many precious manuscripts 
are offered for sale in the twenty-six shops of the book-bazaar. 

Bokhara appeared to Vambéry to be noteworthy for its strict maintenance 
of Mohammedanism. He terms it the Rome of Islam, as Mecca and Medina 
are the Jerusalem. Bokhara plumes herself on this superiority, even in the 
face of the Sultan who is charged with corrupting religion by the influence 
of the “ Frenghis” (Franks). 

Samarkand, so celebrated in the past as the home of Timour, disappointed 
our traveller. Several hundred places of pilgrimage were pointed out to 
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him, ene of the most remarkable of which is the sepulchre of the great 
Timour—a neat chapel surmounted by‘a splendid dome—beneath which 
are the graves of Timour and Mir Seid Berke, the teacher at whose side 
the mighty emir desired to be buried. 

Many colleges or medresses are also found in Samarkand, but’ Vambéry 
could find no trace of the once famous Armenian-Greek library which is 
said to have been carried thither to ornament the capital. 

Our limits will not allow us to giye even a résumé of all that is fresh 
and entertaining in this volume. The author returned by way of Herat to 
Teheran, and soon afterwards found his way to London, where his story was 
told te the Geographical Society, and awakened great interest, not only for its 
own sake, but because the region which he traversed is the border between 
the Russian empire and the British possessions in India. So inhospitable, 
however, are the inhabitants, that rarely, if ever, since the days of Marco 
Polo, has a European traveller seen so much as Vimbéry. Clavijo, a 
Spanish ambassador from Henry III. of Castile to. Timour, reached Samar 
kand in the year 1404, and the narrative of his visit has lately been printed 
by the Hakluyt Society. In 1620, a Russian envoy named Chochlow, and in 
1780 another Russian traveller named Jefremow, are believed to have 
reached Samarkand. In 1841, the Chevalier. Khanikoff, a distinguished 
Russian explorer, visited the same city, in company with other scientific 
men, and a volume containing his observations on that city and on the 
Khanat of Bokhara was published soon afterwards and translated into 
English. The eccentric Dr. Wolff also gave to the public an account of his 
observations in Bokhara. With these qualifications, Mr. Vimbéry may be 
regarded as having opened to us a region almost unknown. In doing so he 
has shown a degree of sagacity and intrepidity rarely equalled in the annals 
of discovery. 


ting 
>< 


TWO RECENT NOVELS.* 


To persons of correct taste, it is usually a great pleasure to read a good 
novel of well-bred domestic life. “The Heir of Redclyffe” and “ Heartsease” 





were really good novels of well-bred domestic life ; and, accordingly, it is with 
great expectations that we see, from time to time, the advertisement of a 
new novel by the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe” and “ Heartsease.”’ 

To say, however, that our satisfaction in reading it always equals our in- 
terest in opening it, might be saying a little too much. Those two above 
mentioned admirable tales have been, so far as we have seen, equalled by 
none of their successors. ‘“ The Heir of Redelytfe” was, indeed, such a piece 
of good luck and good conduct combined as falls to few novelists twice in a 
lifetime ; but to reach the height of “ Heartsease” again would not appear to 
demand any tiptoe stretch of the author’s uniformly admirable powers. 

Her materiels are usually rich, but the structures into which, of late, she 
rears them look poor from the artistic point of view. Her characters are 
generally lifelike; her ladies and gentlemen ladylike and gentlemanlike. 
But having brought before us one or more fine creatures, she beats them ; 
she binds them ; she lets her other inferior creatures make butts of them ; 
she sticks pins into them ; she impales them; she makes them declare it is 
“so comfortable” to be impaled ; she calls upon us to congratulate them ; 
then, in triumph, she bears them out of our sight. 

Now we expect to be “ harrowed.” In fact, we like it, as Mawworm did 
to be despised. But we also expect our tears to be dried afterward by the 
same skilful hand that wrung them from us. In these novels, however, even 
when, at the close, they offer us what professes to be compensation for suf. 
ferings, salutary, as we do not undertake to deny, the dénouement is invari 
ably too incomplete or too improbable for our acceptance. 

“ Beechcroft” and “ Hopes and Fears” might be admitted to a share in 
the alias of “ The Young Stepmother,” 
moreover, very deplorable if not irreparable. “The Daisy Chain” was too 
long and complex, and linked together at least two most dismal catastrophes. 
Its continuation—* The Trial”—tried almost to annihilation two interesting 
characters—Ethel and Leonard. “ Dynevor Terrace” attempted to make a 
good end ; but, though it is always encouraging to virtuous minds to see vir- 
tue rewarded, we would rather, if Louis is to be the sacrifice, see him 
bestowed upon virtue in the person of his “most dear she-younger-brother,” 
Clara, than that of the commonplace and ponderous Mary. 

And now comes in “The Clever Woman of the Family,” the dreariest 
story by our author that we have ever read—the dreariest one by her, we 
hope, that any one will ever have a chance to read. It is able; but it is dis- 


* “The Clever Woman of the Family,”’ by the author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
** Heartsease,”* ‘‘ The Young Stepmother,” etc., etc., etc. ‘ 

* Beatrice,’ by Julia Kavanagh, author of ** Nathalie,”’ ‘* Adele,” “Queen Mab,” etc., 
etc. D. Appleton & Company, 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. 1865. 


| for calling elements, taken by themselves, “ beggar!) 


“ A Chronicle of Mistakes’’—mistakes, 


agree-able! It is not high tragedy ; it is low tragedy—not sublime, but mis 
erable. 

The would-be heroine, Rachel, is a personage too radically unpleasant for 
even he? uferings to render her interesting, or for any amount of reforma 
tion torender herengaging. We pity her, notwithstanding, to such a degree 
that, in spite of our regard for Alick, it would be a relief to us if we could 
receive in faith their biographer’s report, of her being sheltered by and mar 
ried to him ; but we cannot receive it on any other ground than that of the 
devotee, who exclaimed with pious fervor, “ I believe—for it is impossible!” 

Rachel is a foeman scarcely worthy of so much of such steel as that 
of the pen employed upon her. She is not even, in fact, a clever woman 
out ofthe study. She has neither wit, eloquence, logic, penetration, nor in 
vention. Indeed,as the author hints at the end of the book, the first part of 
the title belongs rather, of right, to Ermine ; and we are inclined to wish the 
whole to run, “ The Clever Woman of the Neighborhood,” that it might be 
made over to her entire. 

Such attractions as the story has we will not take away from our present, 
and its future, readers, by telling ill what the story-teller tells well. It has 
two morals, however, which we see little danger of making duller than 
morals usually are; and we dwell upon the second, the rather that it is, 
from the plan of the book, therein necessarily subordinated to the first. The 
one is a timely and most impressive warning against that particular form of 
weakness of mind, which—as the good word nervousness has been perverted 
to signify the bad quality, want of nerve—has come to be called strong-mind 
edness ; and the other, a no less timely suggestion that some other elements 
are wanted toward the fulfilment of any fine woman beside what is often 
cantingly apotheosized as “ the feminine element.” 

We object to the term altogether. We have old and excellent authority 
Useful and indis- 
pensable as they are in combination, they are useless or deadly apart. More 
over, this very misnamed element in question is not an element at all. It is 
a compound which Bon Gaultier, speaking for Leigh Hunt, might happily 
characterize as a sweety Jimpidness. It is made up of tenderness and inno 
cence—sugar and distilled water—and neither sugar nor distilled water is an 
element. 

Some human people, notwithstanding, have a blind partiality for haman 
eau sucrée—and they have a right to their taste. We do not grudge it to 
them. We own that there are some things to be truly said in behalf of ea 
sucrée. For example, it is probably much nicer than aguafortis, and indis 
putably much more wholesome. If that were the only alternative presented 
to us, we should certainly say, Take away your aguafortis directly, and we 
will never call for anything more piquant than your eau sucrée. But then 
that is not the only alternative. 

It must not be forgotten—as it seems to have been by most who have 
written upon, for, or against them—that women are human, and neither 
naiads, sylphs, or gnomes, nor any other sort of unearthly and unmeaning 
phantasms, unintelligible and unnatural. Tenderness and innocence are in- 
gredients, not only desirable but indispensable, but not the only indispensable 
ingredients, in the making up of any pure, noble, symmetrical human nature ; 
and feminine intellect, spirit, and wit are too interesting, entertaining, and, 
if rightly used, valuable things to be turned over—as Wesley said all the 
best tunes were—to Satan. 

Many feminine—and no unfeminine—women are charming; but too 
many feminine-elementary women are, like rudimentary fins or pinions, 
mere unworthy appendages, not to say encumbrances, to finer and better de 
veloped frames. Further, the natural reaction from feminine-elementary 
women like Mrs. Curtis is to masculine-elementary girls like Miss Rachel. 
We need say no more. 

Whenever Rachel's Cousin Fanny found occasion to administer a bitter 
pill to Conny, Francie, Leo, Hubert, Wilfrid, Cyril, or “ Stephana, the baby,” 
we have no doubt that her feminine element suggested a sweet successive 
sugar-plum. We wish that her example herein might move her chronicler 
to follow up the dose which she has now administered to the spirit of the 
age with its fitting complement—the story of one high-minded woman— 
there have lived such—whose generous enthusiasm, unlike that of Honora, 
Albinia, and their compeers, shall be guided by judgment and crowned by 
success. We could consent, of course, to her being placed in circumstances 
sometimes painful and perplexing, but never undignified nor humiliating 
Such a theme would be worthy of our author's abilities, and we think her 
abilities worthy of such a theme. 

Let her plot, at all events, once more deserve the expenditure upon it of 
her rare wealth in the invention of characters, her healthy feeling, sound if 
somewhat timid good sense, and Christian spirit. Let her henceforward— 
unless she determines to write throughout in German or Irish—forbid her 
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i 
genius consecrated to the noblest ends will have much to thank her for, 


besides the much for which we would fain beg leave to thank her already, 
and little better to ask. 

Almost too dissimilar for a comparison is the next book on our critical 
table. The history of ‘ Beatrice” scarcely makes one think enough to enable 
him to say what he thinks of it. Still, we believe we shall scarcely perjure 
ourselves in affirming that one might easily find much worse reading for a 
summer's day, as it is spirited, not very mischievous, full of incident, writ- 
ten with correctness and grace, and ornamented with tasteful pen-and-ink 
sketches of lovely scenery. 

The plot is somewhat complex, yet has a certain simplicity in its variety. 
Through the usual quantum suff. of love and woe, expanded in the present 
case into a thick yolume, it walks to a happy conclusion on these two feet, 
put forth alternately: the villain does villainously,—somebody dies sud- 
denly. 

We can further encourage the admirers of Miss Kavanagh's previous 
novels by informing them that the present bears a certain family likeness to 
“Grace Lee” and “ Zaidee ”"—which were, if we recollect right, attributed to 
the same author—in the unexpected inheritance of a fortune by the heroine 
in her childhood, and the migratory nature of the adventures, and that we 
have some reason for supposing “ Beatrice’ may be better than “ Nathalie,” 
for the former we could read, and the latter we—did not. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE FORTIETH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
[Second Notice.] 

Tuts exhibition is stronger in landscape painting than in any other de- 
partment of art. The exhibition is not, on the whole, a creditable one, but 
it is perhaps as strong in landscape painting as any that have preceded it. 
It is true that several of those painters who have, in former years, sent 
the best landscapes, are either unrepresented or badly represented this year. 
Were it otherwise, this exhibition would be far better than any former one 
in this department, for there are pictures here of great worth and greater 
promise signed by new names, and the work of some artists whose names 
are well known is better than it has ever been. 

There is a marked disposition on the part of some of the best landscap- 


ists we have to paint small pictures of simple but not hackneyed subjects, | 


and to paint them very well—nearly as well as they can. There are very 
few painters who give their whole strength to their pictures—we shall pres- 
ently name one who has done so this year—but there are those who give 
nearly their whole strength, and who do well, and will do well, but never ex- 


cellently. This disposition to paint small pictures we are very glad to see. 
It takes more power of invention than most painters have to rightly fill | 


leal young ladies to call their mother “the mother;” and the lovers of 
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a large canvass with minute incident, and it takes more power of drawing 
than most painters have to draw rightly on a larger scale. 

Consider, for instance, Mr. McEntee’s picture, No. 291, “ Last of October.” 
It has been a surprise to observers of this and of former exhibitions, because 
of the really good tree-drawing in it, showing a knowledge of tree form and 
growth which few had supposed the painter to possess. The color is so far 
true that it is really and ‘not superficially autumnal. It is almost a good pic- 
ture. Now, it is prevented from being a good picture by inexcusable coarze- 
ness of detail, and therefore by untruth of detail; for that painting is not 
true to the antumn woods which looks like rough and crumbly paint at 
whatever distance from it one may stand. But imagine this canvass appar- 
ently diminished, by a concave lens, to one-half its length and height, that 
is, to quarter of its superficies, and it will seem a better picture. There will 
be nothing more in it; but we can accept less. Turner, by working more 
minutely, would often put as much incident into a small picture as he was 
accustomed to put into a large one; but it seemed that large and small 
had no absolute meaning to Turner any more than in nature. With most 
of our painters we are willing to accept less detail in a smaller picture ; and, 
if Mr. McEntee will not give us more detail or better detail than he has 
given us in this, it would be better if he would paint smaller pictures. The 
worst faults of this picture, however, would remain very visible even through 
a very powerful diminishing lens. The vaporous, palely-tinted, almost homo- 
geneous substance that clings around each tree has really no right to pass 
itself off for foliage, and hide what would otherwise have been visible, the 


| much better drawn branches. 


Mr. George B. Wood’s little picture, No. 584, “ Clearing off Cold,” is an 
instance of the tendency we spoke of above. Two years ago Mr. Wood 
exhibited a small painting of Mulleins, and these two pictures are all we 
know of his work. We think it wisely done to limit himself to sma! 
cabinet pictures, not because of any discreditable weakness in either of the 
two good works named, but because of what seems to us his as yet imma- 
ture strength as an artist. “Clearing off Cold” is very good and true, as 
can be seen through an opera-glass ; it cannot be seen without, for it is at 
the end of the gallery and high, so that an annoying flash of light from its 
surface makes a near look impossible. The pale sky with horizontal bars of 
cloud, and the cedar tree which shows sharply against it, are seen from afar 
to be good. A careful look with the necessary appliances shows the fore- 
ground to be nearly as good, and very original in treatment. 

Mr. Hotchkiss’ picture, No. 570, “Cypresses at the Convent of San 


| Miniato, Florence,” is a good portrait of the trees, and tlie sunset light fall- 


ing on the trees and hillside in bars alternated with bars 6f shadow from 
other trees unseen, is warm and real. The picture is therefore very interest- 
ing, for the cypress is a strange tree to us in America, and of strongly indi- 
vidual character, and these are noble specimens of their kind. The monks 
are not successful, but are not to be wished away, only to be wished better. 
“Torre de Schiava,” No. 262, seems to be good, but is perched up above a 
large picture, and half hidden by the frame thereof, and is altogether too 
high to be judged aright, even with the useful opera-glass. 

This cataloguing of painters and their works is wearying, now the exhi- 


| bition is closed, and is generally foreign to our purpose. But the names we 
| are calling over are the names of men who hold the future of our landscape 
|art in their hands. Let us go on, therefore—there are not many more. 


Mr. Wyant, we think, is one of these. ‘The Ohio Valley,” No. 264, hias 


| been carefully studied. There is good work and a real striving for excel- 


lence in the near hill-top and rocks. The distance, moreover, is distant, anid 
well down below the spectator’s lofty stand. “Cooper’s Bottom, Ohio 
River,” is a much better picture, and is capable of giving real pleasure ang 
rewarding a careful examination. The color of either is not very good. 
There is no evident feeling for color. The green of summer woods is not 
given here in its true quality and brilliancy. 

Mr. Farrer is certainly one of those landscape painters from whom we 
hope the most, although this year he has only one little picture of any great 
merit, besides two drawings. “Mt. Washington under Three Feet of Snow,” 
No. 361, is a very beautiful picture. It is very small, and evidently a study 
of color, mainly, probably an accurate transcript of some individual autumn 
sunset. The sun has set beyond the mountain, whose sides toward the 
spectator being in shade are nearly as blue as the reality—and no one can 
know how blue snow shadows are until he tries to match them with color, 
but the right-hand edge is reddened by the sun, which still touches it. The 
sky is yellow and pure behind the mountain, with only two clouds floating, 
and those beautifully rosy. The foreground has that strange bronze green 
which we remember in only one other picture, also by Mr. Farrer, a sunset 
piece, Mr. Farrer’s “ Pro Patria,” at tlre great fair in New York for the Sanitary 
Commission. It is successful as a rendering of the phenomenon represented, 
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and powerful in the picture. Our impression that this picture represents an 
actual scene is confirmed by the beautiful mass of the mountain. A picture 
rapidly painted, as this seems to have been, would hardly have been so success- 
ful both in color and in form without the direct dictation of nature. The two 
little pencil drawings, No. 133, “ Study of Pumpkin Vine,” and No. 154, “ Study 
of Dandelion,” are work of a class which would have been thought peculiar 
to Mr. Farrer but that Mr. Moore has one quite similar in this exhibition. 
The delicate beauty of the drawing of the large leaves of the pumpkin vine 
is hardly to be surpassed. It is cause for regret that Mr. Farrer has no 
large and important landscape this year. His picture, called, if we remember 
aright, “ White Mountain Brook,” is more needed in this exhibition than it 
was in the Artists’ Fund Exbibition last fall. Mr. Farrer has some very un- 
fortunate figure pictures on these walls, and should have shown his full 
strength in landscape. 

Mr. Colman must be classed among the more able landscape painters 
on the unsupported testimony of his little “Tuscan Cottage,” No. 527. It 
is very charming ; but we have to speak of Mr. Colman in another place, 
where he will command even greater respect than here. 

There is one picture, we have said, to which the painter gave his whole 
strength. It is Mr. Charles H. Moore’s “Study in the Catskill Valley,” No. 
60. It is a representation on a very small scale of a very wide range of 
country. The spectator stands on a slightly rising ground, and looks across 
perhaps ten miles of low-lying country to the,Catskill Mountains beyond. 
There is, in this small picture, the material for a very large one; it is so 
minutely painted throughout that it is, in amount of incident, a very large 
one. Now, the minuteness is nothing of itself. Microscopic fineness of 
workmanship is not to be sought for its own sake. The true line may be 
drawn with a crumbly bit of charcoal as well as with the point of a needle 
on steel. It is, indeed, well to have the power of drawing minutely, for, 
even if objects are represented in foreground of the size of nature, the de- 
tail of nature will be too minute to be entirely represented, and it is al 
ways well to be able to represent all that art can of what is visible. But 
a painter’s eye-sight might render him incapable of such execution as this, 
and he might yet be a better painter even than Mr. Moore. The merit of this 
picture is in its almost perfect truth of drawing, and in the love of nature 
so evident in it, and the evident purpose to get perfect truth. Consider the 
apple tree on the extreme right—it is well and completely drawn. Look at 
the corn, see how perfectly its form is rendered, the broad leaves sheathing 
the undeveloped stalk, each leaf rippled along its edges by the fullness of 
its growth: in drawing at least it is wonderfully real. The drawing is not 
only noticeably good in these prominent objects of accented form ; the old 
road which passes near the corn-field and dips out of sight over the brow of 
the hill is excellent, overgrown with grass and seeding plantains, and 
watched by a sentry mullein here and there; the middle distance, too, dot 
ted with farm-houses and barns, and varied by grove and field, miles of 
country visible at once, is admirably rendered in a narrow helt of canvass, 
which, as one looks too close, is merely mottled with color, but resolves 
itself into broad tracts of land as the eye is withdrawn. This middle dis- 
tance is the best part of the picture, and hardly to be surpassed. 

Mr. Moore’s drawing is already so good that but few observers will see 
that it grows better in the future. But his color may be greatly improved. 
it is pale and not strong, and we ask all those interested in art to watch it 
hereafter and see it improve. The artist is not deficient in feeling for color 
or love of color. His effort seems to have been to get truth of gradation, 
both in light and shade and in local color, and the strength of tone has 
been partly lost in the resolute striving to reach all nature’s delicacy. Na- 
ture is delicate and strong. Mr. Moore would like his work to be delicate 
and strong, but seems to be fixed in his purpose that it shall, at all hazards, 
be delicate. The delicacy he loves is not, observe, smoothness of surface, or 
absence of brush marks, or even microscopic elaboration, but it is that won 
derful subtlety cf gradation in nature of which the closest observer sees the 
most, and at which the oldest observer wonders the most—a subtlety only 
partially imitable by art, but which this painter closely copies. 

This painter’s work is to us full of promise for the future, because we 
expect a refined strength to grow out of his now somewhat weak refinement. 
That there are admirers of his patience and carefulness who do not fully 
share our hopes, we can well believe. But we confidently look to the next 
exhibition to show unmistakable advance, and to confirm every hope for the 
future. 

Mr. Moore has, also, a very beautiful little pencil drawing, “ Mandrakes,” 
No. 143. The drawing is very small, and is a careful study of foreground 
detail ; a little patch of ground covered thick with dry leaves, the trunks of 
half a dozen trees seen for a few feet from the ground, and a cluster of May 
apple or mandrake plants in front of them. 
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We have noticed two or three very interesting studies from foreign lands ; 
Mr. Colman’s “ Tuscan Cottage,” which is the best of them, and two good ones 
by Mr. Hotchkiss. There ought to be more such than there are, for our 
painters should remember that there are beautiful things in Europe of a very 
different character from anything American, and that the subtle charm of 
historical association and ancient date gives them an additional beauty 
There are two others, by Mr. Edward L. Henry. The picture No. 568, “ Via 
St. (Sta?) Catarina, Naples,” has not great arti 





tic merit, but will give a 
really accurate idea of a thing,utterly foreign to the experiences or the ideas 
of untravelled Americans—a narrow, crowded Naples street, no thoroughfare 
for wheeled vehicles, fifteen feet wide between the walls of the five-story 
white houses, filled with jostling pedestrians and ringing with shrill cries of 


eset) 


itinerant merchants and whines of importunate beggars, the whole street 
startled into unwonted excitement by some church festival, which brings a 
procession of monks and a great display of flags and drapery into the scene 
No. 552, “ A Canal Scene, Venice,” is less pleasing. It is of a better subject, 
and it is really a portrait of it, for the sette-portico and the riva (words un 


translatable except by circumlocutory paraphrases), the canal and bridge and 





house-fronts, are all drawn from the reality. But the architectural detail of 
the palace is spoiled, is false both in drawing and in color—the cusped arches 
and window-shafts wholly wrong. 

There is no city whose outside Americans ought to study so carefully as 
Venice, and this on many accounts. There is no city so unlike anything 
in America. There is no city having its early architecture of all the great 
schools generally in such good repair. There is no city which it is so easy 
to study, thanks to the delicious gondola. There is no city from which the 
New York of the future might so well be copied, for the two great commer 
cial cities are somewhat alike insentiment, and the magnificence ruled by 
true feeling in art of medieval Venice our would-be grandiose city might 
be made to appreciate, when it would not be impressed by the simpler and 
purer art of Verona or Ferrara. Venice, therefore, should be studied, and 
rightly painted or drawn. But it has not been by Americans, A single 
Prout drawing, even one of Ponte’s photographs at one Austrian gulden 
each, will give the untravelled man a better idea of Venice than all the pic 
tures together that our painters have made. Mr. Henry’s canal scene is 
only good in comparison with the dreadful libels upon the Sea City by which 
our galleries are often disfigured. 

Of such libels, the worst are probably those exhibited by Mr. C. P. 
Cranch. Without alluding to those of former years, there are a few words 
to be said of the three in this exhibition. “ Venice: View from the Giar- 
dino Publico,” No. 379, is the most daring, for a part of a Gothic palace is in 
the near foreground, and close to the spectator, and some of the best known 
and most important buildings of the city are not far away, and in full day- 
light. The palace nearest the beholder presents a wall such as Venice does 
not hold, built of large squared blocks of stone of a purplish hue, with 
quoins of white marble. It will not pass to say that these seeming blocks 
are thin slabs of marble, veneering a brick wall, as often in Venice. Such 
slabs: are never set so as to luok like blocks of stone, breaking jcints, but are 
always used as a sort of armor, held in their places often by visible contriv- 





ances, and generally having their greatest length vertical ; moreover, there 
is no material of the color shown of which slabs are used in Venice. The 
use of quoins of one material or color, with a wall surface of another, is a 
fashion foreign to Gothic art, and certainly unknown in Venetian Gothic , 
nor is there any building in Venice of any age, so far as we know, that is so 
decorated. The archivolts of the two-light window are of another color still, 
and an unknown material, certainly unknown to Venice, and are altogether 
impossible in their shape and seeming construction. The window-shaft is 
as bad as the arches that spring from its capital, for it has no less than three 
peculiarities which separate it from all Venetian Gothic architecture. The 
shaft tapers instead of being cylindrical. The capital is of an impossible 
form, and the base is on a level with the top of the parapet of the window 
balcony. All this technicality is uninteresting, except as it establishes the 
fact that the right-hand corner of this picture gives an utterly false report 
about a thing which is well worth describing truly. Why the description is 
so false is evident. The balcony is nearly copied from the lower story bal- 
conies of the famous Ca’ d'Oro, on the Grand Canal, the parapet consisting 
of a large white marble slab, with quatrefoils of uniform size pierced in it at 
equal distances. No one could begin to draw this without a certain know 
ledge that these distances are equal, and the size uniform. But the painted 
parapet here follows no such laws; its quatrefoils are pierced with 
entire freedom from restraint, in such irregular order, and at such acciden- 
tal distances, as carelessness has pleased. It is a small matter, and a minor 
fault, but it gives the key to the whole of the bad work. 

Remember that Venetian architecture of every great school was formal, 
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severe, and observant of rules beyond the architecture of other lands. Re 


member that delicate mouldings and carved foliage in white‘marble or in 
whitish Istrian stone are universal in all the Gothic palaces ; the stone work 
built into rough brick walls, which are afterwards faced with thin stabs of 
marble or alabaster, or else stuccoed. The painter has represented the lower 
part of his palace wall as stuccoed ; perhaps he would urge this in his de 
fense, that the palace is one of those which have been modernized, and that 
the purplish blocks are an imitation of stone on a surface of stucco. This 
position, however, cannot be assumed, for its assumption would argue incredi- 
ble bad taste in the choice of subjects, and, moreover, it would involve an 
anachronism. Such destructive repairs have, indeed, been made in Venice, 
but only within a few years; while the costume of the figures in this picture, 
especially of the gondolier taking his orders, and of the gentleman under the 
awning of the gondola, is very ancient indeed, certainly not more recent than 
a couple of centuries ago. The view is not that from the Giardino Publico. 
It is an abstract of it, indeed, but with its essential features left out. The 
name of the picture is but a small matter. If the picture could give any 
knowledge of Venice, or if it could give any pleasure, or excite any admira- 
tion for noble architecture and splendid color, even though neither were 
truly Venetian, we would not ask for the name. A painter who disregarded 
his reputation for accuracy of statement might paint Veronese architecture 
and call it Venice unchallenged ; but no one has a right to paint an ugly 
and uninteresting city, of meaningless architecture, and of no beauty of 
color, and call that—Venice. 

No. 12, “Moonlight on the Giudecca, Venice,” is not a view on the 
Giudecca, but a view on that epen water off the Riva de’ Schiavoni which 
is sometimes called the Grand Canal, as if a continuance of that channel 
itself, sometimes the sea, as Mr. Ruskin calls it, and sometimes the Canal of St, 
Mark. Butit is evident that we must allow the painter to miscall at his pleas. 
ure. The picture is painted to get the glaring red and yellow lights from the 
windows and vessels, and there is no pleasure apparent in any other fact or 
“ effect,” even the Doges’ palace being made to serve this vulgar purpese of 
a colored lantern. The palace is sadly misused ; the decorated central win- 
dow of the sea front is turned into a sort of turret, and the window itself has 
vanished, is evidently built up, for it opens into the same hall with the three | 
windows to the left, and they are brilliantly lighted up. Other important 


buildings visible are misrepresented as badly as the palace, especially the | 
Campanile of San Marco, which is entirely false in drawing. j 

No. 393, “The Dogana, Venice,” is less bad than the other two, because 
the Dogana building itself is somewhat like the real building in shape. It | 
is not at all well drawn, however, and is coarsely painted ; and the rest of | 
the picture is not better than its companions. 

There is a seemingly irreconcilable difference of opinion, embodied in differ- 
ence of practice, between landscape painters, on this question of the represen 
tation of the actual features of landscape. There are those who seem to believe 
that all created things are given to them for a prey and for a spoil ; that they 
are to represent these enough to get ideas and suggestions, and to distort and 
alter enough to leave their own fancies free play. These words are not intended | 
for ridicule, but for a strictly accurate expression of the avowed principle of | 


some painters, and the seeming purpose of others. Now, without discussing 
here the general question, we would make one suggestion, and put it in the | 
form of a parable. When school-boys ask their teacher, as school-boys often 
they often get 





do, “Shall we learn it so as to give the words of the book ? 


the wise answer, “ Not if you can give better words.” That is, you must | 
give the exact meaning ; and if you can do that better than the book has | 
done it, well. But the conclusion follows, unstated. Give the book’s words, 
unless youcan give better. De te fabula narratur, his better judgment will | 


say to every painter. Paint nature as you see it, unless you can improve 


upon it. Perhaps you can. Turner sometimes did, sometimes, we think, 
failed to. When it is human nature, you often can. So to the painters of 
Venice this is to be said, If you can give a better idea of the real beauty of 
Venice than by exactly copying any one building or scene, do so, but be sure 
you are not spoiling what you would concentrate and develop. You must 


understand Venetian architecture better than any painter America yet owns, 
before you can paint its essence regardless of the special embodiments of it. 
We have alluded to Mr. Farrer's figure pictures, which are so harmful to 


his reputation this year, and so astounding to most of those who have seen 
the evident conscientiousness of his work in former years and the real 
power of drawing he possesses. To us they are only thus far surprising, 
that we thought Mr. Farrer would have steadily improved from year to year, 
overcoming his difficulties and enlarging his powers. Thus he has never 
yet handled oil color very skilfully ;—this year it should have been better man 


aged than ever, but it is worse. No figure drawing of his has yet been ex- 
hibited which is faultless, though much has which is full of merit ; this year | 


queen 





ation. 


his figure drawing should have approached real excellence, but it has fallen 
far below what it has formerly been. Speculations as to causes of failure 
are, of course, useless and unprofitable, as they must from their very nature 
be generally untraceable. But there is one point werthy of a moment’s con- 
sideration. These pictures illustrate a not uncommon inability or neglect, 
the inability or neglect to conceive a subject thoroughly before painting it. 
To illustrate: In the picture No. 161, “April, 1861,” the spectator is 
within a room, and looks towards one of its corners, in which corner is 
placed a small table with books and a statuette; a large window is in the 
wall on the right hand, and no opening whatever in the wall on the left 
hand, of which only a small part is seen. Now, the carpet on the floor is 
of a strongly marked pattern, large squares, the breadths being easily 
definable one from another. The converging lines which represent in per- 
spective the seams between these breadths of carpet converge nearly in the 
direction of the corner of the room. That is, if we may trust the statements 
of this picture, there is a square room somewhere, with a carpet laid down 
diagonally, one breadth running from corner to opposite corner, and the 
others parallel to it. We have nothing to do now with the bad drawing of 
this carpet ; it is the lack of power to combine facts that is the question. It 
is evident that the carpet was painted in another room than that of which 
the walls and window are represented, and that the artist was unable or 
neglected to fit one to the other. In the picture No. 526, “ Home Scenes— 
Morning,” a similar and even more fatal error occurs. A round table occu- 
pies the middle of the picture, and obscures the junction of the wall and 
floor. But from the wall and window seen above the table we learn this— 
that only one wall is visible, that this is seen at a considerable angle, and 
that the window is in that wall, the cross-bar of the window-sash proving this 
latter to be true. Now, looking at the junction of this wall and the floor, we 
find an entirely different condition of things : we find that there is not one wall 
visible, but that two walls meet nearly at the window-trimming, and that we 
look toward a corner in this picture as in No. 161. In this case no explana- 
tion is possible. The fault must be classed with the fault in the drawing of 
the easel in this same picture, where the leg seen above the painting upon 
it does not continue in the direction of the same leg seen below the painting. 
It is incredible that any painter should begin an important picture without 
a perfectly clear perception in his mind of the place of every line and the 
meaning of every line. It is proved possible for even a painter who would 
be thought from his work a declared realist to paint a picture without 
knowing what he intends to represent. 
Mr. C. C. Coleman paints better than ever this year, and better than 
any one who chooses the same kind of subjects. His largest picture, ‘ The 


| Antiquary,” No. 518, is certainly a great triumph for him, for he has painted 


in it difficult things as well as he has painted easy things before. The books 
and the carved wood are wonderfully successful. But the subject is so en 
tirely unpicturesque, so devoid of interest, so unpoetical, that it puts the 
careful and elaborate painting out of the pale of art meant for the world, and 
classes it with such study of ugly things, for practice’ sake, as Mr. Ruskin 
recommends in “ The Elements of Drawing.” New Yorkers all know “ Gib 
son’s Building,” at the corner of Broadway and Thirteenth Street. This 
picture is at once recognizable as a view in the large show-room in that build- 
ing for stained glass and decorative materials, Of course nine-tenths of the 
individual articles for sale are dreadfully ugly, as the stained glass especially 
is. Of course a bric-a-brac shop is not a good subject for a painter. Capital 
practice, though, and next year Mr. Coleman is sure to paint something 
really lovely, for he is quite strong enough now to do so, as this picture 
proves. 

Mr. Winslow Homer has found a class of subjects worthy of his most 


careful painting, and is, in this, wiser or more fortunate than most of his 


contemporaries. He paints the scenes and incidents of our great war, and 
paints them well, with a true perception of their character and meaning, 
and with unusual technical skill. “ Pitching Quoits,” No. 460, is a large 
picture of Zouaves, apparently of the Fifth New York Volunteers, some in 


| the foreground engaged in the standard amusement which gives name to the 


picture, with horse-shoes for their missiles, others looking on, keeping tally 
of the game, smoking, and, in the background, cooking and lounging. The 
improvement in the technical skill and force in Mr. Homer's work is, from 


| year to year, very noticeable. He promises to retain the position, which 


we think he has already won, of our first painter of the human figure in 
action. An honorable position! Let the claims be well examined which 
the painters urge for any such rank as that. But as we have no space now 
for such examination, and as no one in this exhibition can dispute Mr. Ho- 
mer’s claim, we may let our award above given remain unexplained, in the 
belief that the future will approve it. 

The small picture No. 190, “The Bright Side,” seems to us even better 
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than “Pitching Quoits.” It represents a group of negro teamsters lounging 
and dozing under the sunny wall of a Sibley tent ; another teamster’s black 
head, broad hat, and pipe are thrust out from between the tent folds ; wagons 
and mules are in the background. No improvement could be suggested that 
would make this picture a more expressive work or more effective as a 
representation of the scene. The nearest man and the most distant mule 
are equally good, and both as true and full of expression as if Mr. Homer 
could paint like Gérome. 

Mr. Vedder has seven pictures this year on the walls, of which the smaller 
and the less pretentious are the better. The aim of this painter seems to be 
not representation of anything or record of anything, or skill in painting or 
in drawing, but the excitement in the beholder’s nature of sympathy with 
solemn, terrible, or jocular fancies of his own. In this his chosen walk he 
does not advance as we ought to expect from one who seems so strong and 
abundant in his peculiar natural gifts. The Sphynx of two years ago was 
his best work, we then thought, and remains his best work, we think. The 
“Lost Mind,” this year, No. 601, seems to us his weakest large picture, as 
devoid of any real meaning, or of any meaning which can be gathered from 
the work itself, as a picture by a man of brains and heart can be made. It 
is a matter of serious doubt if the painter knew what he meant to represent. 
It is a matter of doubt if the name have any connection with the picture. 
The landscape is the best part of the picture, and is vastly more efficacious 
in making the spectator uncomfortable and in sympathy with the wretched 
woman in the foreground,—which we take to be the object of the picture, if 
it have any object,—than anything in the face or action of the woman herself. 
This woman is taken out of the sphere of humanity, and made a myth, by 
her incredible dress, certainly not the dress of any nation under heaven. 
Nor does it seem the fancy of a madwoman this strange apparel, for the 
careful arrangement of the broad white scarf, a capital bit of composition, 
is a more studied “effect” in costume than most women in their senses 
attain to. 

No. 76, “Girl feeding Chickens,” is very charming in sentiment, a very 
real and pathetic little picture. What it lacks is good painting, delicate 
painting ; so small a picture must be carried further into detail or it is coarse 
and repulsive. This picture on the walls of the gallery will pass, and seems 
even well painted after a look at its neighbors, but its unrefined, unfinished 
manner of painting soon makes itself felt. One cannot but look close at a 
little picture ; one takes it in hand, if he own it and love it, or hangs it low 
and in a strong light. 

Of one thing there is no doubt, Mr. Vedder needs great technical skill to 
be all he aspires to be. He needs the power of powerful and delicate draw 
ing and a complete mastery of color. We cannot wish him a kinder wish 
than this, that he may learn to join French science to his own daring and 
originality. And so, with sincere regret that we have not space to give 
his work, past and present, the careful examination it deserves, we hope 
for him a better exhibition next year. 
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UNITED 


STATES 7.30 
THIRD SERIES, 
$230,000,000. | 


LOAN. 


By authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, the undersigned, the General Sub- 
scription Agent for the sale of United States Securities, offers to the public the third 
series of Treasury Notes, bearing seven and three-tenths per cent. interest per annum, 


known as the 
LOAN. 


These Notes are issued under date of July 15, 1865, and are payable three years from 
that date in currency, or are convertible, at the option of the holder, into 


U. S. 5-20 SIX PER CENT. 
GOLD-BEARING BONDS. 


These Bonds are now worth a handsome premium, and are exempt, as are all the 


fu80 


Government Bonds, from State, County, and Municipal! taxation, which adds from one to 
three per cent. per annum to their value, according to the rate levied upon other prop- 
erty. The interest is payable semi-annually by coupons attached to each note, which 
may be cut off and sold to any bank or banker. 

The Interest at 7.30 per cent. amounts to 


One cent per day on a $50 note. 

Two cents per day on a $100 note. 
Ten cents per day on a $500 note. 
Twenty cents per day on a $1,000 note. 
One dollar per day on a $5,000 note. 


Notes of all the denominations named will be promptly furnished upon receipt of 
subscriptions. 

The Notes of this Third Series are precisely similar in form and privileges to the 
Seven-Thirties already sold, except that the Government reserves to itself the option of 
paying interest in gold coin at per 6 cent., instead of 73-10ths in currency. Subscribers 
will deduct the interest in currency up to July 15, at the time when they subcribe. 

The slight change made in the conditions of this THIRD SERIES affects only the 


matter of interest. The payment in goid, if made, will be equivalent to the currency : 


interest of the higher rate. 

The returr to specie payments, in the event of which only will the option to pay 
interest in Gold be availed of, would so reduce and equalize prices that purchases made 
with six per cent. in gold would be fully equal to those made with seven and three- 
tenths per cent. in currency. This is 


THE ONLY LOAN IN MARKET 


Now offered by the Government, and its superior advantages make it the | 


CREAT POPULAR LOAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Less than $230,000,000 of the Loan authorized by Congress are now on the market. 
This amount, at the rate at which it is being absorbed, will all be subscribed for within 
sixty days, when the notes will undoubtedly command a premium, as has uniformly 
been the case on closing the subscriptions to other Loans. 

In order that citizens of every town and section of the countjv may be afforded 
facilities for taking the Loan, the National Banks, State Banks, and Private Bankers 
throughout the country have generally agreed to receive subscriptions at par. Sub- 
scribers will select their own agents, in whom they have confidence, and who only are 
to be responsible for the delivery of the notes for which they receive orders. | 


JAY COOKE, 
SUBSCRIPTION AGENT, 
114 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


May 15, 1865. 
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UNITED 
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UNION DIMS SAVINGS BANK, 
427 AND 429 CANAL STREET, CORNER OF VARICK. 
ASSETS, - - - - : - $1,490,318 11. 


Open daily from 10 a.m. to 8, and on Monpay, WEDNESDAY, and SaTuRDAY evenings 
from 5to7 P.M. Six per cent. interest, free of Government tax, allowed on sums of $500 
and under, and Five per cent. on larger sums. Money deposited on or before July 20 
will bear interest from July 1. Bank books in English. German, and French. 

EDER V. HAUGHWOLT, President. 

GARDNER 8S. CHAPIN, Secretary. 


F. W. WORTH, H. B. KEEN. 


LOOMIS L, WHITE. 
WORTH, WHITE & KEEN, 
BANKERS, 
47 WALL STREET, 
(Offices formerly occupied by Mesers. W. C. Pickersgill & Co.) 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Orders executed in Gold, Railway Stocks, and Bonds, at the Stock Exchange. 
Four per Cent. Interest allowed on all deposits. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


SaturDay A.M. 

THE establishment of THE NATION dates with the beginning of a new 
fiscal year of the Government. All the official Treasury reports of customs, 
finance, and commerce run from July 1 to June 30, in place of January to 
December with the calendar year. The fiscal year 1865 ended on the 30th 
ult., under much happier auspices, financial as well as political, than the 
circumstances which attended its inauguration in July, 1864. The trade and 
commerce of the country, as well as the currency and public eredit, were then 
supposed to be menaced with disaster by the rapid and enormous rise in gold, 
the embittered excitement of a pending Presidential canvass, and the parti- 
san use which was industriously made in the money market and on the 
exchange of the bloody but inconclusive results of the war then going on. 
The prospects of a foreign trade equal to the customs revenue in gold which 
the interest on the public debt would require through the year, were deemed 
gloomy by many of the timid friends of the War Administration of Mr. Lin- 
coln, and pronounced desperate by its enemies in Wall Street and in and 
around the Gold Room. If we rejected such fears as unworthy the great 
cause to which our country had pledged its resources, it was not without 
apprehension that the extravagant premium to which gold was running up 
might seriously enhance the cost of the war, which it really did for six or 
eight months. But beyond this effect on the public credit we felt sure the 
danger could not go, without a radical change inthe temper of the nation in 
respect to the prosecution of the war, and this contingency the fall elec- 
tions soon proved to be whelly out of the question. 

We begin the new year with gold at 140 in place of 280 per cent. The 
Treasury alone holds over thirty millions in gold, as the surplus derived last 
year from customs over the sum required in gold for interest on the public 
debt ; the New York banks hold about sixteen millions additional, and over 
sixty millions legal tender greenbacks. Above all, the country is at peace, 
and trade and commerce freed from the embarrassments on land and piracies 
at sea which for four years had been the incidents of war. The money 
market is equal to all the demands of legitimate trade and adventure at 
very cheap rates, and the unemployed balances in Wall Street are at the 
moment tempting fresh speculations on the stock exchange. We record the 
changes of the week as follows: 

UNITED STATES SECURITIES. 

The long 6 per cents. of 1881, of which the total issue is $282,570,650, 
gold interest January and July, have advanced from 106 to 106} per cent. 
ex July dividend, and are in good request. 

The 6 per cents., 5.20s running 20 years to the year 1882, but re- 
deemable at the option of the Government after five years, the original issue 
being $514,780,500, gold interest May and November, have advanced from 
1033 to 1058, chiefly on orders to buy for English and Continental account. 

The 6 per cents., 5-20s running to 1884, but redeemable after 1869, 
issue of 1864, $90,789,000, gold interest May and November, have advanced 
from 1034 and 103% to 1043 and 105 per cent. on domestic demand, some of 
the holders of the first issue making the exchange at # to 4 per cent. dif. 
ference. 

The 5 per cents., 10-40s, the issue $172,770,100, gold interest March and 
September, running to 1904, but redeemable after 1874, are in steady demand 
at 97% to 98 per cent. 

All the foregoing quotations include the accumulated interest since the 
last dividend. 

The 7-30 per cents., running on currency interest for three years from the 
date of issue, and then convertible into 5-20 years 6 per cent. gold-bearing 


bonds, are divided into three series. The first, of $300,000,000, August, 
1864, interest February 15 and August 15, are selling at par and interest, 
which interest is easily calculated at two cents a day on each $100. The 
second, June, 1865, interest June 15 and December 15, $300,000,000, are selling 
in large sums at 99f and interest. The third, July, 1865, interest July 15 
and January 15, authorized for $230,000,000, are now being rapidly 
taken up by popular subscription at the rate of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 per 
day at par, and a commission of $ and $ percent. to large dealers and sub 
scribers. There remains of this loan about $120,000,000 to be absorbed. 

Treasury certificates of indebtedness, running twelve months from date 
on 6 per cent. currency interest, are selling at 99} and interest for the issue 
of 1864, of which about $104,000,000 were outstanding on July 1, and 98} and 
interest for the recent series, dating inJune and July, 1865. The brokers are 
paying a premium of $ and 1} percent. for the compound interest legal tender 
greenbacks, of 1864 dates, but the table of interest on the back of these notes 
will show that they are worth from 3 to 6 per cent. to holders who are 
obliged to use or sell them as ordinary currency. At the end of the three 
years for which they were issued, each $100 note will be worth $119 50 
The whole issue on June 1 was $175,143,620, of which $111,497,370 bear 
date from 1864. The legal tender greenbacks, beariag no interest and consti- 
tuting currency, amount to $453,160,569, wLich has not varied for twelve 
months past, except as to the balances held in the Treasury. 

STATE SECURITIES. 

New York Bounty Loan 7 per cent. is selling at 98} and interest from 
July 1. The interest is at present payable quarterly, but should the 
people at the next election sanction the loan as a twelve-years stock, the in 
terest will be paid January and July. If such sanction is not given, the whole 
loan will be paid off by special direct taxation next spring. There is not 
much doing in other New York State stocks, the bulk of which 


at 


is held in 
the Bank Department as the basis of New York free bank currency. 


Missouri 6 per cents. have advanced to 73 to 74 per cent., which in 
cludes 27 per cent. arrearages of interest. An ordinance of the late conven- 
tion has just been adopted by the people by a majority of 18,000, requiring 
the railroads to which these bonds were issued to set aside, first, 15 per cent. 
for two years, and then 20 per cent. a year of their gross earnings, for the 
redemption of the debt and its arrearages. 

Tennessee bonds of the railroad issues, of which there are about $12,- 
000,000, as a $10,000 per mile first lien upon 1,200 miles of finished railway, 
have also recently advanced from 55 and 60 to 72 and 75 per cent. And old 
North Carolinas and Georgias, both of moderate issue since the war, find 
buyers at from 70 to 75 per cent. The whole issues of the eleven States 
recently in insurrection amount to about $87,000,000 (the heaviest being by 
Virginia), including $7,000,000 repudiated Union and Planters’ Bank bonds 
of the State of Mississippi, and $6,500,000 or $7,000,000 of Louisiana bonds, 
specially secured by real estate mortgages to the Citizens’ Bank and Bank 
of Consolidated Planters, of New Orleans, now in liquidation. 

RAILWAY SECURITIES. 

Most of the good railway mortgage bonds of the country have found their 
way to permanent holders, and scarcely any of the issues are in sufficient 
supply in Wall Street to induce speculation at the Stock Exchange. They 
are all called up for dealings every day, but business in them is confined to 
a few investment orders for $3,000, $5.000, or $10,000. Prices rule steady, 
notwithstanding the United States tax of 5 per cent. on their dividends, 
which leaves only 6.65 per cent. net to the holder of 7 per cent. bonds. The 
railway shares constitute the great staple of Stock Exchange speculation. 
They are classified as New York, Philadelphia & Reading, and Western 
lines. There is something done in the way of investment in one or two of 
the New England roads. Erie common shares, of which the present issue 
is 164,001 shares, or $16,400,100, advanced to 81 and 82 on the eve of the 
Fourth of July holiday, and have since ruled at 80} to 83 to 814 per cent. 
New York Central, 243,860 shares, or $24,386,000, have a dividend from 944 
to 963 per cent. ; Hudson River, 60,000 shares, from 108% to 1103; Reading, 
about 400,000 shares of $50 each, or $20,000,000, from 97% to 98% per cent. 
On the Western list, Michigan Central from 107 to 1084; Michigan South 
ern, 624 to 633 ; Illinois Central, 128} to 137; Pittsburg, 694 to 70}; Fort 
Wayne, 954 to 974; Rock Island, 101$ to 1074; North West, 26 to 68; and 
North West Preferred, 564 to 62}. 

MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Shares are $280 for $100; Atlantic Mail, 156 per 
cent., subject to future assessment of 30 per cent. or $126 a share for $70 
now paid up. Almaden Quicksilver have advanced from 534 to 614 per cent. ; 
Cumberland Coal, from 41 to 43}; Canton Land Company from 37 to 42; 
and Mariposa shares steady at $13 50. 
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GOLD AND EXCHANGE. 

Bills on London are chiefly negotiated as in gold, and rate 109 per cent. 
on the nominal par of $4 44 and 4 mills to the pound sterling. But the ac 
tual value of the pound sterling, by weight of the gold, being $4 84 by act 
of our Congress, the par of exchange is 109.23 per cent., or adding the 60 
days’ interest on the bill on London and the expenses of transmitting gold 
to pay such bill, the rate here should be 1093 to 110} per cent. in gold, before 
the export of gold is profitable to the banker. With gold at 139 to 140 
the exchange on London, in currency, is now worth about 1514 to 1524. 
The latest advices from England quote money at 3 percent. a year at the 
Bank, and our 5.20 bonds 70} to 71 per cent. sterling money, which, with 
exchange at 152 per cent., is equai to about 108 per cent. currency for the 
bonds here, less commissions for executing the orders, and steamers’ charges 
and insurance across the Atlantic. 
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NEW YORK PRODUCE AND LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


FOR WEEK ENDING JULY 4, 1865. 





Asnes.—The demand has been only moderate this week. Prices have heen 
rather unsettled, but at the close unsteady, at $7 25 to $7 50 for Pots, and $7 75 to $8 00 
for Pearls. 

Beeswax has been in moderate request and steady, at}48 to 50c. for Yellow Western 
and Southern 

BreapstuFrrs.—The market for State and Western Flour has been less active than 
the week previous, and prices have fluctuated to some extent, but at the close show an 
advance of 10 to 15c. over last week's quotations. The following are our quotations: 
Superfine State, $5 15 to $5 50; Extra do., $5 9 to $6 10; Fancy do., $6 15 to $6 30; low 
grades Western Extra, $6 00 to $6 15; Shipping Ohio, $6 50 to $6 75; Trade and Family 
do., $6 80 to $7 60; St. Louis Extras at $7 80 to $1100. Canadian Flour has been in 
very moderate demand, but prices are a shade better, our quotations showing an advance 
of from 5 to 10c. over last week. The closing prices are $5 90 to $6 15 for common to 
fair Extra, and $6 20 to $7 80 for Trade do. Southern Flour has been rather dull, but at 
the close we noticed a more active demand, and there is a slight improvement in prices. 
We quote common Baltimore and Country at $6 85 to $7 60, and Trade and Family do. 
at #7 65 to $1150. Rye Flour is without change. The demand has been good, and 
yrices are steady. The supply has been moderate. We quote at $5 00 to $5.30. Corn 
Meal has been quiet, and prices remain unchanged, viz., $4 75 for Jersey, and $5 20 for 
Brandywine. Wheat has been more active, and with the increased arrivals we have a 
better assortment in the market, and prices have declined, although at the close, with 
quite an active demand, prices had advanced, and closed firm at the following quota 
tions: Chicago Spring, $1 24 to $1 29'y ; Milwaukee Club, $1 26 to $1 28: Amber do., 
$1 29 to $1 24 ; Red Western, $1 40 to $1 42; Amber do., $1 45 to $1.50; White Michi- 
gan, $1 65, and very choice lots at $1 80 to $185. Barley Malt has been dull and scarce 
and prices nominal, the very small supply restricting business. We quote at $1 60 to 
$165. Oats have been quite active, and prices have fluctuated, Western having advanced 
to T7c. during the week. but with more liberal arrivals prices declined, and closed at 
the following quotations: Canadian, 60 to 62c.; State, 65 to 66c.; and Western at 69 to 
"0c. Rye has been quiet, but with the small supply prices have pot materially changed. 
We quote Western at 85c. and State at 95c. Corn has been in active demand, both for 
export and home use, and prices have advanced, and closed firm at 68 to 0c. for 
Unsound; 78c. for Western Mixed; 78 to S0c. for Kiln Dried; and 80c. for Western 
White. 

CAaNDLEs.—Have been moderately ‘active and steady at 21 to 24c. for Adamantine, 
85c. for Sperm, and 45c. for Patent. 

Correr.—American ingot has been in less active demand, prices have declined, but 
at the close rather more steady. We quote at 2844 to 30c. for Lake and Baltimore. New 
Sheathing and Yellow Metal are steady at 35c. for the latter. 

Corree.—Rio has been in good demand, but prices are without change to note. 
We quote: Prime, 21'¢c.; Good, 20 to Wie.; Fair, 19 to 194¢c. ; Ordinary, 17} to 18c. ; 
and Fair to Good cargoes 19 to 2c. Other kinds are without change 

Cortron.—Our market has been much excited and very unsettled during the week ; 
prices have fluctuated considerably, but as compared with last week show an advance 
of fully 6 to Je. per lb. The market closes to-day (Thursday) very firm at 49 to 50c. for 
Middlings. 

Dyewoops.—Have been very dull, and as the market is well supplied, prices have 
ruled very heavy. 
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Fisu.—Dry Cod have been in good demand and very firm at $6 75 to $7 00 for St. 
George’s and Grand Bank. Mackerel have also met with a fair jobbing demand and high 
srices. We quote No, 1 Mass. at $22 50 to $23, and No. 2at $15 % to $15 75. Smoked 
ferrings are in demand, and firmer sales at from 32'¢ to 40c. for Scaled, and 20 to 30c. 
for No. 1. Picked ditto are dull and nominal 

Frveitr.—Raisins still meet with a good inquiry and improving prices. We quote at 
$550 to $5 60 for New Bunch, and $6 20 to $6 2 fordo. Layers. Sicily Oranges and Lemons 
are scarce and wanted. Foreign Green Fruits have also ruled very firm, and a fair busi- 
ness was done. Domestic Dried Fruits dull, and prices nominal. 

Hors.—A very fair demand still prevails for home consumption, but in prices we 
have no special change to note. Choice qualities are scarce and wanted, while other 
grades are plenty. We quote Old and New Crops as follows: 10 to 0c. for Inferior and 
Conmon, 2% to 30¢. for Fair to Choice, and 35c. for a small lot of Fancy. 

Inon.—There has been but little of importance done in Pig during the week. The 
only sales we hear of are small jobbing lots. In prices we have no change to note, but 
at the close they must be regarded as nominal, We quote at $35 to $36 for No. 1 Amer- 
ican, and $40 to $45 for No. 1 Scotch. 

Leap.—Pig has ruled dull and heavy, but prices are without particular variation, 
though at the close they are nominal at $9 50 for Galena, and $8 75 to $9 00 for Spanish, 
German, Refined, and English. Bar is quoted at 12c., and Sheet and Pipe at l6c. 

Mocasses.—There has been a good business doing in the better grades, which are 
firm ; but Low and Medium are not in much request. We quote Porto Rico at 65 to 70c., 
and Trinidad at 50e 

NAVAL Strores.—Spirits Turpentine has been in good demand and prices have im- 
proved. We quote at $1.49. Rosin has been in fair request at about same prices. We 
quote Common, $5 50 to $5 25: Strained and No. 2, $6 00 to $9.00; No.1, $10 00 to $11 00; 
Pale and Extra. $12 00 to $1400. Tar has been inactive and prices are a shade lower. 
We quote Domestic at $4 00 to $4 50, and Foreign at $6 00 to $650. Pitch is unchanged 
at $8 00 to $9 00. 

Orts.—Whale oils have been in fair request at steady prices. We quote Crude Whale 
at $1 00 to $1 05, and Crude Sperm at $1 90 to $185. Linseed has been steady and in 


2, The Nation. 


~~ vogue at $118 to $120 for City. Lard Oil is steady at $155 to $165 for Prime 
inter 

PETROLEUM.—The market for Crude was quite active and very firm in the fore part or 
the week; prices improved, and sales were made at 36c. per gallon, but ere the close the 
demand fell off, and, in order to effect sales, holders took off fvo cents per gallon. The 
market closes to-day dull at 34 to 34.¢c. Refined in bond has been only moderately active. 
but prices have ruled very firm, and closed at 54to55c. Free oil has been quiet, but 
there is no change in quotations, closing at 72 to T4e. : 

_ Provistons.—We have had a very active market for Pork since our last, the enquiry 
being in part to cover contracts. The stock on the 1st inst. was 100,971 barrels. which 
is less than many anticipated, thongh these figures show a slight increase from last 
month. Prices have ruled very firm, and showa decided improvement. New Mess closes 
firm at $2650 to $2675; Western Prime Mess, $2000 to $2050: and Prime at $18 50, 
Beef has been in improved demand, and as there is a considerable reduction in the stock 
— es generally have ruled firm. Tierce Beef is scarce, and is held above the views of 
myers. Beef Hams have been in fair demand, and prices ruled very firm, but at the 
close they are nominal at from $26 50 to $2750 for Western. Bacon is in small supply 
and much wanted, in part for the Southern trade: prices at the close are nominal. Cut 
Meats have been in very good demand, the arrivals are light. and prices in consequence 
are well sustained. Sales of Shoulders in salt at 14 to 14\c., do. Hams at 18 to I8%c., 
and Pickled do, at 20 to 22c. Lard has been in active demand for the trade and for 
export; prices are well sustained; the stock of Prime Kettle is very moderate, closing 
at 15% to 1%. for No.1 and Prime Steam, and 19 to 19%c. for Kettle Rendered, the 
latter rate for Choice. ( 

_ Rice.—There has a fair business been done during the week, and prices remain 
without change. We quote Carolina at 10 to 103¢¢., and Rangoon at 8 to 9'se. 

_ SEEDS.—Grass Seeds, as usual at this season of the year, very dull, and prices nom- 
inal. Rough Flax has been in good request, and prices have advanced. We hear sales 
at $2 20 to $2 40 per lot of 56 Ibs, ~ 

SuGar.—Raw Sugars have been in good demand. and prices are very firm. We quote 
good refining Cuba at 11 to 11%c., Porto Rico at 13 to 15c.; Refined have been firm at 
19', to 19\c. for Hards. 

Sa_t.—We hear of no sales, but holders, in the absence of any arrivals of moment, 
have advanced their prices. : 

T1in.—There has been only a limited enquiry for Pig since our last. Prices at the 
close are nominal. Small sales of Malacca at 26c., English 24c., and Banco at 27\c., all 
gold. Plates have been in moderate jobbing demand, and steady sales at $11 50 to $13 00 
for J. C. Charcoal; $9 75 to $11 00 for J. C. Coke; $950 to $10 00 for Coke Fine; and 
$13 25 to $13 50 for Charcoal do. 

Topacco.—The business done during the week has not been large, but prices have 
remained steady at the following quotations: Light Leaf, 4 to 6c. ; Lugs, 6 to 6Wce. : 
Common Leaf, 7 to 8c.; Medium do., 8'y to 10« Good do., 12 to 14e.; Fine do., 15 to 
ific.: Selections, 17 to 18¢.; Heavy Western Lugs, 7 to 8'¢c.; Common Leaf, 9 to 10%¢c. : 
Medium do., 11 to 12c.: Good do., 13 to 15e.; Fine do., 16 to 18c.: Selections, 19 to 22c. 

Woo.t.—Domestic and Foreign Fleeces have not been active since our last, and prices 
are without change to note. The business doing has been confined to small lots. 
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NEW YORK OATTLE MARKET. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE NATION. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE WEEK. 
According to the reports from the several market places in the city, there have been 
received this week : 
Sheep or 
Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. Swine. 








At Allerton’s............. vndaneeeeebnbieemas-od 3.091 21 Hil 570 

At Browning's... , P eal . s 10 34 201 4.863 

At O'Brien's ‘ sakate with peceaias seas tokiaee 45 23 ae 1,088 
EE eee 1} 31 361 5,74 

Sold at Bergen, N. J... Lad onaiedininia mcs: ae anes nine 

SE Rs ia ia bye ba00-0sccie wees eT ee 460 seen 600 1,000 * 
Hog Yards, Fortieth Street... ................... ny Sd a 10,739 
: ee pulasaaens eee ee ee .- 5,421 109) «1.793 13,285 10,739 
Total last wee 5.075 106 «1977)—-14,529 14.640 
DINE, 565 si cGccuebisbeedancs ais Gueined ee 3 oa eer : 
Decrease.... idtebtisethondounanunahene U4 mae 184 1,244 8.901 
Average No. per week last year..... coccns Me 145 1,7%5 15,388 12,676 


On Saturday morning the market opened quite steady with a fair demand, but 
later in the day. and up to Monday, a very heavy feeling prevailed, and prices grad- 
ually fell off. Our quotations as compared with last week show a large decline. 

PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT FORTY-FOURTH STREET. 
This week. Last week. 
Bxtre....... -benbses bh Koda iwedesecbesseemeennbeskees 15% to 16 17 to17% 
First quality . 13% tol4 144 to 15% 
to 14 








Second qnality 114 to 12 13 
BE MOE vcceccnctiicvaddnsesscscdssageseenscecdsaaeap 103g to 11 12 
Inferior ; alle a ... 9 told 10 
Average of all sales, about.. 3Yy to 13¥ _ 


COWS AND CALVES. 
There has been only amoderate enquiry for Milch Cows during the week, prices 
have ruled heavy, and show a decline, closing heavy. 
This week. 
COG osc Nisin 6 snessncceendisie yess evcssipes -£75 00 to 100 00 
RR rrr ; 60 OO to 7 00 
SP sptiaonda en aoe eadiwen : 40 (to 50 00 
ne BE COIR ao. 6. 0: cesceccacesscscnces 25 00 to 35 00 
VEAL CALVES. 
Veal Calves have also ruled dull, and under more liberal arrivals prices have fallen 
off, and at the close are nominal. 


Last week 
$75 00 to 100 00 
60 00 to 70 00 
40 Oto 50 00 
25 0Oto 35 00 


This week. Last week. 
Extra and Choice ............. iénkenCaneebe Leese 9 tol0 11 to12¥% 
Good . gem i Whaat ioobpeewdebheedan 8 to 84 9% to 10 
Common ae awe ospecveses 4s sate coun 2 ae ee Ry to 9 
PINE a vcncictoessvessesesseseen ; , cheap: ee 7 to 8 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Sheep have suffered a material decline during the week. The enquiry has been ex 
tremely light, the market closing very dull. Lambs have also ruled heavy, and prices 
are lower, though they have not experienced as much depression as sheep. Some prime 
lots were sold at full previous prices. The market closes, however, very dull .nd heavy. 

This week. “ast week. 


rrr ere ppdwan pedeseiseckeee tan per. 5% to 6 6% to 7 

Choetee....«.. ms ere rrr te ve 5Yy to bY 64 to 64 
Good ...... , er (heetkin genteotuwekes = 5 to KY 6 to 6% 
Sar reaa'e ” 4% to 4% 5 to 5% 





Common ” 4 to 4% 




















The Nation. 


"The Nation: 


A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


°>e _ — 
Tuts journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 


spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 


and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 


the day is marred. 
The 


most 


criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 


prominent features; and pains will be taken to have this 


task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 


ifications for it. 


It is intended, in the interest of investors, well as of the 


as 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 
Celebrated Gold Medal 
GRAND, 


SQUARE, 
AND 


PIANOS. 


FOUNTAINS, 
UPRIGHT 


SUMMER 
ARBORS, 


These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instruments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 


maintained their reputation among the profession and the FOR VINES, 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. ? —_ e 
650 BROADWAY, IRON 

AND 
CROSBY'S GPERA HOUSE, Cuicaeo, It, 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACII'S, 8 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH ’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH'’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Arnold & Boss's Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


For Dwellings, Public 


Prisons, ete. 


IRON 


Mme. Demorest’s Exquisite Toilet 
Preparation. 
Lily Bloom and Roseate Bloom for improving the Com- 
plexion, Curling Cream for Dressing and Beautifying the 
Hair, and Everlasting Perfume Packets; price 50 cents 


Railing Company, 


turers of 


GARDEN & CEMETERY ADORNMENTS. 
VASES, 
CHAIRS, SETTEES, 
Wire Trellises and Arche 8 
FLOWERS, 
— An effectual 
FURNITURE, 


Bedsteads of every description 


Patent Spring Beds, Mattresses, ete. 


STABLE F 


Hay Racks, Mangers, Stall Divisions, ete. 


Public Squares, ete. 


Having purchased the business of the New York Wire 
HvcTCHINSON 
Agents, we are now the ex: 
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public generally, to have questions of 


week 


his articles an exceptional 


trade and finance treated 


every by a writer whose position and character will give 


value, and render them a safe and 


trustworthy guide. 


work 
His 


with 


A special correspondent, who has been selected for his 


with care, has started on a journey through the South. 


letters will appear hereafter every week, and he is charged 


the duty of simply reporting what he sees and hears, leaving the 


public as far as possible to draw its inferences. 


own 


TERMS :—Three Dollars per annum, in 


Dollars. 


advance; Six months, Two 
When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
PUBLISHER, 


130 Nassau street, N. Y. 


ARTICLES 
THAT EVERY 

HMOUSEKEEPER SHOULD 
AND EVERY 

GROCER SHOULD SELL! 


ETC. ETC. ons, 
HOUSES, 


ETC. 
Family Trad 
ity. Hay 
Exhibition 


PYLE’S O. K. 


lebrated for good 
ulways taken the high- 





ETC. SOAP, 

labor-saving and economic Soap, that only 
n » be appreciated. Wonderful success has 
attended its introduction. All 3 of society approve 
it, and the sale is rapidly increasin Being made from 
clean stock it serves both for Laundry and Toilet use. 
Send to your grocer and give it a trial 


PYLE’S BLUING POWDER, 


A new article designed for the Household Laundry, which 
iliar Pearly Whiten Laces, Linens, 
nuch desired by the lad and which 
ean especial favorite. The Powder, also, 
thus the ladies can 






needs a tri 








Institutions, Hospitals, 











ies, 





IX TURES. iteess. See that your gro 


PYLE'S 


TARTAR, 


A trial will manifest its useful- 
er procures it for you 


SAL-ERATUS, 


CREAM AND BAKING SODA, 


RAILING, 


‘or enclosing Cemetery Plots, ices, Dwellings, to call upon the grocer for those bearing the name o 
For encl g Cemetery Plots, Off Dwelling I for th } t f 


» gained a reputation for purity, good weight, and 
formity. that renders further recommendation unne- 
iry. Those who have never used them, and yet prefer 
the best articles of the kind that can be found, have only 





JAMES PYLE, and judge 


of the 





economy of their use. 





Sold by grocers generally 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350, 352, 34, 356 Washington Street, and 24 Franklin 
tract mateal addreas 2% aahing 2 ret or 
& WickersHam late ¢ Postal ad » 350 Washington Street, cor. 


Franklin, Ne 


lusive Owners and Manufac- 


SPRINC AND SUMMER CLOTHING 





each. Sold by all Druggists. Sent post free on receipt of Patent Wire Railing & Farm Fencing, Window FOR 
price. Mme, Demorest’s Emporrum oF Fasutons, 473 Guards, etc., MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS 
Broadway. And we offer to the public the largest variety of ORNA- A Large and Desirable Stock of Fashionable Ready-made 
MENTAL IRON GOODS to be found in the United States SE Oe TRE ee ee 
The Horace Waters aes aii LOWEST PRICES 
Grand, somete. and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, Particular attention given to Export trade. y ’ 


HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
parchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at bargains, prices $60, $75, $100, 
$125, $150, 8175, $200, and $225. Factory and Warerooms, 
481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 
625 BROADWAY. 


Wholesale 


OPPOSITE 


ST. 


THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE 00. 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 


629 BROADWAY. | 


LING SIP, by 


CHASE 


ICE PITCHERS! 


At this season of the year nothing adds more to one’s 
comfort than to drink freely of the contents of 
pattern richly double-plated 

ICE PITCHERS, 


Which are for sale at the well-known stand, 4 and 6 


AT 


& CO., FREEMAN & BURR’S 


NE PR 2 CLOT NG WAREHOUSE 
Warerooms 524 Broadway, — _— oS OL a ae 
122°¢ AND 124 FULTON STREET, 
NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK AND 90 Nassau STREET, N. Y., 


Opposite Sun Building. 


IGE PITCHERS! ¢ A liberal discount to Clergymen. 





FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


BUR- N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is net preferred 
to any in market for fanaily use. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


our new 


LUCIUS HART & CO. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 
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New Skirt for 1865. 


THE GREAT INVENTION OF THE AGE IN 
HOOP SKIRTS. 


J. W. Brapiey’s New Parent Dupiex Evuirtic (or 
DGUBL£) SPRING SKIRT. 


This invention consists of Duplex (or two) Elliptic Steel 
Eprings, ingeniously braided tightly and firmly together, 
edge to edge, making the toughest, most flexible, elastic, 
and durable Spring ever used.. They seldom bend or 
break like the single Springs. and consequently preserve 
their perfect and beautiful shape twice as long as any 
other skirt. ’ 

The wonderful flexibility and great comfort and pleasure 
to any lady wearing the Duplex Elliptic Skirt will be ex- 
perienced particularly in al crowded assemblies, operas, 
carriages, railroad cars, church pews, arm-chairs, for prom- 
enade and house dress, as the Skirt can be folded when in 
use to occupy a small place as easily as a Silk or Muslin 
Dress. 

A lady having enjoyed the pleasure, comfort, and great 
convenience of wearing the Duplex Elliptic Steel Spring 


Skirt for a single day will never afterward willingly dis- | 


pease with their use. For children, misses, and young 
adies they are superior to all others 


They are the best quality in every part, and unquestion- | 


ably the lightest, most desirable, comfortable, and econ- 
omical Skirt ever made. 

For sale in all firat-class Stores in this City, and through- 
out the United States, Havana de Cuba, Mexico, South 
America, and the West Indies. 


WEST, BRADLEY & CARY, 
(LATE J. I. & J. 0. WEST) 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Sts., N. Y. 


2" Inquire for the Duplex Elliptic Skirt. 


The Universal Clothes Wringer. 
WITH COG-WHEELS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Prices—No. 14, $10; No. 2, $8 50. 
The Best is the Cheapest. 


“This is the first Wringer I have found that would 
stand the service required of it.’"—J. P. Huvueeins, 
Lovejoy’s Hotel. 


“In the laundry of my house there is a perpetual 
thanksgiving on Mondays for the invention of your excel- 
lent Wringer.”’—Rev,. Tuo. L. CuLyer. 


**We think the Machine much more than pays for itself 
every year in the saving of garments. We think it impor- 
tant the Wringer should be fitted with cogs.”—O. Jupp, 
Am. Agr. 


“The inventor of this Machine may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has changed one of the most toilsome 
parts of woman's work intoa most attractive amusement.” 
—Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


“T heartily commend it to economists of time, money, 
and contentment.’’—Rev. Dr. BeLLows. 

G8" On receipt of price from any part of the country 
where we have no canvassers, we send the Wringer free of 
freight charges. 

A good canvasser wanted in every township. 

Send for illustrated circular. 

R. C. BROWNING, 
347 Broadway, N. Y. 


DECKER BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES. 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
91 BLEECKER STREET, 
(MARBLE BuILpDINa,) 


One block west from Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


MARVIN’S 


PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 


Superior to any others in the following particulars: 
They are more fire-proof. 

They are more burglar-proof. 

They are perfectly dry. 

They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 


MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 


Send for a descriptive circular. 


The Nation. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J.C. HULL’S SON, 

32 PARK ROW, N. Y 
Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 


Benedict’s Time, 
171 BROADWAY, COR. CORTLANDT S8T., 
NEW YORK. 
TO SOLDIERS. 


AMERICAN (WALTHAM) WATCHES. 


| 
| 


Let every soldier, before he returns home, provide him- 
self with an AMERICAN WATCH; no better use can be 
made of money than to invest it in one of these durable 
and accurate time-pieces. It is a kind of property that 
constantly returns good interest, and its money value is 
so well-known that a pocket full of silver dollars wouldn't 
be as useful. 

For sale and warranted by | 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 

Keepers of the City Time, and Agents for the sale of the | 
American (Waltham) Watches, | 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St. | 


THE BEST SEWING-MACHINES IN THE! 
WORLD. | 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
allimperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
all persons in search of an instrument to execute any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shuttle- 
stitch, which cannot be excelled for firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Stone, 506 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS, | 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
kind of Writing Paper, Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
Stationery, Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. . 


STATIONERY. 


To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND NOTION DEALERS. 
—The undersigned, being the oldest envelope manufac- 
turers in this country, and having the amplest facilities, 
are always ready to supply, by the thousand or by the 
million, envelopes of every variety of size, pattern, and | 
color, at the lowest prices. 

Samples furnished when called for. 

WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
537 Pearl St., New York. 
} 


SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
Lecture-Room and Sabbath-Schoel Settees 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
24 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK. 


CARTER, KIRTLAND & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers or 


CLOTH is 


340 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


OFFER TO FIRST-CLASS BUYERS A LARGE AND 
COMPLETE STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING 
OF ALL GRADES, 


EMBRACING FINE, MEDIUM, AND LOW-PRICED GOODS, 


Having made extensive purchases at a time when all 
were sellers and very few were buyers, we are in a position 
to supply our customers upon the most favorable and 


advantageous terms. 


Jobbers, Merchant Tailors, and Dealers generally will 
find it to their adyantage to call and examine our stock 


before purchasing. 
Particular attention paid to the execution of orders. 


SAM'L CARTER, WM. H. KIRTLAND, 
JOHN ROSE, CHAS. B. PEET, 
JOHN H. WERTS, Special. 


FOR SALE LOW. 


CASTLEWOOD. 


An elegant Country Place in LLEWELLYN PARK. 
House and Stable of stone ; built in the best manner. Five 
or twenty acres of land. Only one hour from the city. 
Apply to 

T. B MERRICK & SON. 70 William Street, 
Or to L. 8. HASKELL, Orange, New Jersey. 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


| Pyie’s O. K. Soap. 


PyY.e’s SALERATUS. 
PYLE’s BLUEING POWDER. 


Pyve’s Cream TARTAR. 

Articles designed for all who want the best goods, full 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of JAmgEs PYLE, Manufacturer, New Yerk. 


Archer & Pancoast, 
9, 11, 13, 15, AND 17 Mercer Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, Chandeliers, 


| Pendants, Brackets, Lamps, etc., etc., for home trade or ex- 
| portation, as alsothe Patent Convex and other Lanterns 
| for burning coal oil without a chimney. 


Dealers are respectfully invited to examine our goods. 


| Warerooms and Manufactory, 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17 Mercer 
| Street, New York. 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY ; 
Manufacturers of 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York. 


THE BEST PIANO-FORTE, 
ONE THAT WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Seven First Premiums in four weeks; two Gold and 


| one Silver Medals; six State Fairs and the American In- 
| stitute have decided that WM. B. BRADBURY’S New 


Scale Piano-Fortes are ‘THE BEST.” They ‘ Excel all 
others in the Essentials of a Perfect Piano-Forte,” viz., 


| in Touch, Tone, Power, and thorough Workmanship. 


“They are the best square piano-fortes I have ever 
played upon.”’—HARRY SANDERSON, 

“They are very superior instruments,.""—GoTTscHALK. 

“‘ Their superior excellence fully proven.”—W. BERGE. 

‘*T admire them iu the highest degree.""—G. W. Moraan. 

Call or send for a Circular, with Illustrations and Testi- 
monials of the most eminent artists and amateurs. 

WM. B. BRADBURY, 
425 AND 427 Broome STREET, New YORK. 





